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THE CALABRIAN OUTLAWS. 
(Continued from page 26.) 





The gloomy and narrow passage through which Sebastian pursued 
the track of his guide, gradually expanded in their advance. A dusky 
glare was reflected from the damp rocks; and the sound of many voices 
swelled in the distance, chanting in hoarse harmony a sort cf hymn, 
which Sebastian perceived to be in praise of St. Theobald, the patron of 
the Carbonari. At length the wide vault burst upon their view. The 
subterranean retreat was evidently the work of art rather than of 
nature, and, probably, dated its formation from the period when the 
south of Italy was constantly harassed by the descents of Moorish and 
Albanian pirates. The cavern was illuminated by a rude wooden 
chandelier, suspended from the roof. Its flickering rays were insuf- 
ficient to reveal the extent of the cave, or the number of its inmates; 
but the confused glittering of weapons flashing at intervals in the lurid 
perspective, convinced Sebastian that he stood in the strong-hold of a 
formidable band. In the foreground, a friar in the Capuchin habit 
appeared directing the devotions of a group of about twenty men 
kneeling before a representation of St. Theobald, sketched in charcoal 
on the wall, The saint was sitting with his arms reclining on the 
stump of a tree, at the door of a hut, perusing a large folio spread 
upon his knee. Nor was this the only rude touch of art which half 
civilized the subterranean fortress. Wherever the rock afforded a 
smooth even surface, were depicted various mystical emblems—the 
slaughtered wolf, a furnace, crosses and crowns of thorns, with the 
most inartificial sameness. The austere and sharp contour of the 
monk’s features, in which an acute observer might discover craft 
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ennobled by determination, his closely-shaven crown, ample beard, 
and long flowing habit of dark brown serge, girt with a knotted cord, 
put in strong contrast the light and active forms and wild energetic 
countenances around him, lighted up as they were with the fervour of 
devotion, too sublime to be merely superstitious. Each knelt bare- 
headed with rifle in hand, which they clashed on the stony floor at 
every cadence of their barbarous melody. The strain ceased, and the 
next moment beheld Leonforte bending reverentially before the friar, 
and kissing his extended hand, whilst the vault echoed with the re- 
peated “‘ Vivas” of the band, as they crowded round their leader with 
all the ardour of devoted attachment. The chief acknowledged their 
rude salutations with familiar yet dignified courtesy,—indeed, the 
stately form of Leonforte, his intelligent and commanding counte- 
nance, were in themselves sufficient titles to superiority. His ample 
and piercing grey eye proclaimed the most undaunted courage and 
resolution, which the exquisite delicacy of his other features would 
have otherwise belied His upper lip was covered with a jet black 
moustache, corresponding with the rich luxuriance of his hair. His 
accoutrements differed little from those of his followers, and consisted 
of a suit of brown cloth, fitting closely to his shape, and exhibiting to 
advantage an athletic but symmetrical form. The leathern belt round 
his waist sustained a heavy sword and pistols. A black silk handker- 
chief loosely encircled his throat, and a broad slouched hat similar to 
that worn by Sebastian, completed his costume. 

The first ebullition of unfeigned joy having subsided, the eyes of all 
rested with an expression of wonder on Sebastian. He had taken the 
first opportunity of exchanging courtesies with the monk, whose scruti- 
nizing observation soon discovered him to be more than his dress 
indicated, He received him with a gracious smile, well knowing that 
none but an approved friend could enter the cavern alive, and in com- 
pany with the chief, to whom in the most insinuating tone he now 
addressed himself; for his curiosity could be no longer controlled. 

“‘ Evviva! mio caro figlio,” said he, ‘‘ praise be to our Lady for thy 
return; we feared thou hadst been ensnared by some straggling party 
of those French dogs, who are ever on the watch to destroy all that 
remains to us of loyalty and patriotism; but the hour of vengeance so 
long burned for, at length approaches. I have invoked a blessing on 
thy faithful followers, who now only await thy signal to rush upon 
their prey. All is in readiness; wherefore do we delay kindling the 
beacon ?” 

“Not to-night,” replied the chief, “ affairs have now assumed a 
different aspect.” 

In an instant, the deepest silence reigned in the cavern, and every 
swarthy visage so recently glowing with animation, now wore the 
aspect of disappointment and dejection. But in the countenance of the 
monk, Sebastian observed a change of a different character. It endured 
but a moment; but the expression in that brief space was such as 
could not fail to excite both aversion and horror. 

“ Father,” resumed the chief, “ your fears had in fact nearly proved 
prophetical of my fate: I was observed by a detachment of soldiers 
who gave me chase, but I soon eluded them by plunging into the wood 
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of Forla. I knew by the shouts behind me that the pursuit was hotly 
followed, and was obliged to make the entire circuit of Mount 
Calistro, in order to delude them into a direction opposite to our 
retreat, Something unlooked for, father, depend on it, or yon soldiery 
would not be on their march to head quarters. 

“To head quarters, colonel!” said the monk, “why, ‘tis not a 
week since Castel Corvino was garrisoned, and where else can they—" 

**Of that I would speak to you when your leisure permits,” said 
Sebastian. 

“Brute that I am,” said Leonforte, ‘how can I stand prating here, 
and forget that you are in need both of food and rest! Here, Carlo,” 
he exclaimed, ‘ get ready what thou canst immediately for my friend,” 
(the last word uttered with peculiar emphasis.) ‘ Where’s Battista?” 

“*Eccomi qui!’ responded a diminutive jolly-looking fellow, who 
tripped up to his master, not a little pleased by his notice. 

** Where hast thou stowed those flasks of rosolio, that thou wast 
busied in securing at Larenza, when thou shouldst have been using 
thy rifle?” 

“What rosolio!" said the man, shrugging up his shoulders, and 
turning downward his extended fingers, while something like a shade 
of apprehension obscured the natural archness of his expression. 

**Come, come, never fear,’ said the chief, ‘‘ T wish not that any of 
us should imitate our invaders in spoiling private dwellings, but would 
fain excuse al] ransacking the cellars of a Frenchman. Surely thou 
wilt not refuse a draught of it to one who is exhausted by fatigue in 
our cause. 

Battista rubbed his hands in an ecstacy of delight, and ran to bring 
forth his treasure. 

* And now, brethren,’ said Leonforte, ‘‘ the reverend father and 
myself would hear news of importance which this gentleman brings us. 
Look well to your arms, for by this time to-morrow, if I mistake not, 
they will be in request. Fail not to invoke the blessing of heaven, 
our Lady, and St. Theobald, in our enterprize, whatever it be. It 
were well also that some one stand sentinel without for the night, as 
the neighbourhood is not free from troops. Pascal! do thou station 
thyself by the pine tree above, and let us have notice if even a goat be 
stirring : thou wilt be relieved by Testanera at midnight.” 

His followers dispersed themselves with alacrity to fulfil these com- 
mands, and congratulated each other on the prospect of active employ- 
ment; whilst the chief, followed by Sebastian and Fra Paolo, retired 
to a remote corner of the cavern, where a few fragments of wild. fowl 
and some meagre cheese, called “ cacio cavallo,” were prepared for 
their repast. Nor was Battista’s rosolio wanting: it smiled in two. 
bottles, one inscribed Perfetto Amore, and the other Piacer delle Dame. 
In the midst towered an enormous flask, containing nearly a gallon of 
wine. Their simple banquet was soon ended, for graver thoughts. 
occupied the minds of the guests, and the conversation was opened by 
Leonforte, who, turning to the monk, said,—‘* Reverend father, you 
behold in this gentleman no less a personage than Sebastian Barluzzi, 
Count Riva.” In a moment the countenance of the monk became 
deadly pale, and his whole person shook as if smitten with sudden 
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palsy. To his astonished auditors he excused himself, as stunned 
with joy too great for utterance, and then proceeded to welcome Riva 
with a vehemence which Leonforte instantly checked. 

“ Adagio caro padre!” said he, it were not altogether prudent that 
all in this cavern should know that the son of the most determined 
enemy of the French is within cannon shot of Monteleone. Trusty 
they are, but remember, the tempter invaded Eden, guarded by angels 
as it was.” 

“ Unde hec omnia mala,” said the monk, crossing himself, then 
addressing in a low tone the young nobleman,—* you are from Sicily, 
then!” 

“Yes,” replied he, “I was in Palermo attendant on the king’s 
person, for such was my father’s express command ere parting in 
Naples. In vain did I implore his permission to join the army of the 
Duke ; his anxiety for my safety overcame every other feeling. Alas! 
had I been by his side in yon accursed field I might have saved his 
life, or at least have died with him ;” and overcome by emotion, he 
covered his face with his hands. Suddenly rousing himself, however, 
he exclaimed, “ but wherefore dwell I on my own private wrongs, 
when vengeance is at hand?—vengeance! listen to me. Passing 
through Messina, I heard through a safe source, that the English 
general, Stuart, was about to land a body of troops on this coast. 
You start,—by heaven, ‘tis true: they may be looked for daily. 
Would 1 could think they were altogether unlooked for by Reignier ; 
for in the camr there appeared great activity as I passed.” 

“ Passed!" exclaimed both his auditors, “‘ you surely did not pass 
within the picquets ?” 

“Why not?” said he, “this dress, joined to my rustic bearing, 
secured me from suspicion.” 

“ But not from danger,” said Paolo,—it is as easy to level a musket 
at a sheepskin as a petticoat. A poor shepherd’s wife was so served a 
week ago, without cause being assigned for the barbarous act. Had 
you but seen—” 

“ The English, the English!” interrupted Leonforte impatiently,— 
“ what force will be dispatched ?” 

“ Full five thousand men,” said Riva, “and Reignier cannot ecer- 
tainly muster more; yet Santo Dio!” added he, he may be reinforced 
from Bari and Lecce ere the blow can be struck. Alas, what might 
not now be done, could the country be but awakened from its trance ! 
The kindling of our beacons would indeed bring the mountain brigands 
to our standard. But them I value little; Father, one word from you 
were worth a hundred proclamations :—with the cross in thine hand, and 
thy own tongue of fire, thou mightest soon head a host.” 

“ And how shall that host be armed?” inquired the monk, 

“ Armed!” returned the chief, “where are their scythes, their 
pitchforks, spades? Thinkest thou that true devotion to a cause ever 
lacked the means of advancing it? Armed! a shepherd’s staff in the 
hands of him who fights for his home and his altar, is worth more than 
the best tempered blade ever wielded by a mercenary soldier. Father, 
thy habit and profession are armour of proof to thee ; wilt thou forth? 
Thou knowest each resort of those lawless ruffians, who, professing 
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hostility to the French, spoil alike friend and foe. In the name of 
heaven then make the trial : thou canst start by to-morrow’s dawn.” 

“ And start I will,” interrupted the friar; “ there’s success in thy 
very words. I will first try the brigands; I fancy they will not be 
loth to stir themselves when hopes of plunder is held out to them. 
To Rocca Guglielmi will I, where Pezza and his cut-throats are lurk- 
ing. Reignier shot a good score of them a few days since, and the 
survivors are burning for vengeance.” 

‘And vengeance they shall have,” exclaimed the chief, “ Ho! 
Battista ! ” 

The little man sprang from amongst his companions whom he had 
been keeping alive for the last half-hour by his unceasing chatter. He 
was even then detailing a marvellous history of the last Carnival at 
Naples, and his breakfasts, dinners, and suppers during each day of 
its continuance, when the call of his master put a period to his 
eloquence. 

“Dar’st thou attempt a journey to St. Euphemia? I see, I 
need not ask. Thy ready wit and readier heels have too often saved 
thy neck. Speed then by to-morrow’s dawn to thy old quarters at 
the mill; keep constant look out; and when thou shalt discern an 
English squadron bearing towards the bay, hasten hither more fleetly 
than the fleetest doe and acquaint us with the joyful tidings.” 

“I am not quite unprovided with a passport,” said Battista, pro- 
ducing from his pocket a tricoloured cockade. “If I fall into the 
hands of the Monsiis, this found upon me will marvellously assist my 
cries of ‘ Viva la liberta.’ I am off instantly.” ‘* Nay, depart not till 
morning, nor before you have heard further from me. It may be I 
shall have other work for thy prowess of foot.—Stay !” he added in 
an under tone—“ thy companions must not know thy errand—retire. 
Riva, you and I will now take the air above. Father, [ hope to find 
you snoring on our return, for a toilsome journey awaits you. Good 
night !” 

‘* Benedicite !’” said the monk ;—and the two friends left the cavern. 

Leonforte conducted Sebastian by a clambering path to an eminence, 
where a level patch of green turf afforded space for easy traverse. 
And here they paused an instant, struck with the glorious scene. The 
storm had entirely passed away—all was calmness and serenity. The 
moon shed her radiance on the rocks and woods, the distant plain and 
sea. The mild clear light of our sister planet, scarcely less glorious 
here than the Sun himself in higher latitudes, is best adapted to the 
contemplation of romantic scénery. In the blaze of day, the active 
mind feels its close relation to society—the season for occupation is 
then present and rapidly passing away—the various objects of pleasure, 
ambition, or gain, crowd upon the imagination, and fetter, though they 
may not quench, its exertions for freedom. The consciousness of in- 
action when our fellow mortals are engrossed in cares and labours all 
tending to the fulfilment of Nature’s great plan, brings with it a chil- 
ling sensation allied to shame. In vain we raise our eyes to the tower- 
ing peak. The brilliant sky overpowers and confuses our vision, and 
we find relief in retiring to some shade where the employment of the 
pencil or pen in depicting the objects we have witnessed, affords greater 
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pleasure than we found in beholding them; but in the dead of night 
when beast and bird, 


* They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Are slunk ;” 


and man, the lord of all, has forgotten his cares in slkeep—when silence 
assumes her reign, and the moon, fit symbol of silence, of beauty, and 
of purity, smiles like the angel of peace over the slumbering world, 
then the votary of meditation enjoys an uncourted influence. Jaded 
with the labours of the day, and conscious that its duties have been 
discharged, he contemplates in undisturbed serenity plain, lake, and 
fell: from these immediate specimens of beauty his thoughts wander to 
the countless orbs, that rolling in immeasurable space, suggest such 
vast ideas of power and wisdom as oppress the brain—till lost in 
wonder, he pauses at that brink beyond which human conception 
cannot advance, and prostrates him in awe before the great Architect of 
the whole. 

Neither the ardent spirit of Leonforte, nor the melancholy mood of 
Riva brooding on his wrongs were proof against the enchantments 
around them. The air was redolent with the fragrance of a thousand 
myrtles that flourished robustly on the rich alluvial soil at the foot of 
the marble cliffs which protected them from the northern breeze. 
Innumerable fire-flies flitted through their dark vistas, directed by their 
own light, brilliant as the dreams of youth, and as fleeting. Thesnowy 
summits of Foscaldo and Calistro towered spectre-like over their 
duskier brethren, and the distant western sea seemed a vast pall of 
dark blue velvet studded with silver. Nor was music wanting, for the 
nightingale’s soft notes were heard mingling with the deep bass of the 
mountain torrent that thundered down the ravine at their feet. 

After a silence of a few minutes the eyes of the two friends met, but 
Riva quickly averting his head seemed ashamed of feelings he could not 
repress. The chief grasped his hand. ‘‘ My dear Sebastian,” said he, 
“T can well divine your thoughts. Yes! you behold the lands of 
which you are the rightful possessor—the fate of your father—” 

“‘ Spare me that,” interrupted Sebastian—‘ this is no time for the 
indulgence of unavailing regrets. Yet there is one subject on which 
I would—Henry, my brother—so I will call thee—is she ?—is 
Isabella—”’ 

** Content thee man,” interrupted Leonforte withasmile. “Safe she is 
and well at St. Euphemia. So the good Paolo informs me. She 
sends me her greetings by him, but nothing more. Rash girl, what 
an enterprize is hers !” 

“* Heroic—sublime!” exclaimed Riva, “ with her high rank, her moré 
than mortal beauty, the splendour of her station at court—by Heaven, 
the thoughts of her, combined with what I have seen to-day, goad me 
almost to madness. Revenge! Revenge is now my motto—that hope 
the only consolation not banished by despair. But you, Henry, to 
what are you reduced! From your exalted birth, influence, and en- 
larged mind, what might not have been anticipated by this devoted 
country ? Scarcely can I persuade myself that I now see you a pro- 
scribed outlaw—the denounced leader of ‘ fuorusciti,’ and submitting 
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to every privation and hardship in these wilds, to become the rallying 
point of patriotism and fidelity.” 

“Tis true, Sebastian, [ have no longer name, rank, or parentage—but 
think not I lament the sacrifice. Believe me, my present lot is more 
sustainable than all the splendour which might be mine by the sacrifice 
of honour and freedom—but enough of this. Sebastian, the heart- 
stirring news thou bringest will change my plans—we will suspend the 
meditated blow till it can be struck more surely—no time is to be lost 
—the interval which precedes the descent of the English must be well 
employed.” 

** Aye,” answered Riva, “ but let us be cautious ere we decide on 
our movements. A word in your ear—this friar—Paolo—does he 
enjoy your confidence ?” 

“Confidence, Sebastian! it would be placing my head in the lion’s 
mouth to repose my trust in any human being within twenty miles 
round, yourselfexcepted. Know you the price that is set on my head?” 

“ Full well,” said Sebastian, “ for I read the proclamation in Nicas- 
tro, and my eyes deceived me much if this venerable father read it not 
also.” 

** And what of that,” said the chief, “‘ would you hint that he 

“Noble Henry,” replied Sebastian, ‘“‘ I know your open magna- 
nimous nature. You are destined, I fondly hope to be the liberator of 
yourcountry. Trust not yon shaveling. I'll swear ’tis he whom I saw 
at Nicastro, in familiar and earnest discourse with two French officers of 
rank.” 

‘Did you observe these officers ?” inquired Leonforte, anxiously. 

‘One of them,” answered Sebastian, ‘‘ had an appearance that could 
not fail to strike my attention. "T'was most unlike a Frenchman, 
His face had the colour of a chesnut, and was deformed by a deep scar 
on the left cheek.” 

“Tis he! "lis Andrea Orlando, by Heaven. The villain has then 
betrayed us, and unless something be speedily attempted we are lost. 
This Orlando is a renegade from our cause. Formerly chief of a band 
of ferocious ruffians, he showed an astonishing shrewdness and subtilty 
in eluding all attempts to take him, He has subsequently accepted 
overtures from the French, and is now a captain in the French army. 
Already has he been the means of bringing some hundreds of moun- 
taineers to the gallows-tree. Nota nook, not a ravine in Calabria is 
unknown to him. He fired the wood of Golano, where I] Rosso and 
his band were concealed, and the next morning, the head of the chief 
adorned the walls of Monteleone—perhaps too, ere to-morrow night, 
mine and those of my faithful followers may roll in the dust; but let 
them come! at least we will sell our lives dearly. Yet, ha !”—His eyes 
flashed fire as though he contemplated some daring exploit. ‘ Yes, it 
shall be so!” He grasped the arm of Sebastian with the force of a 
giant. ‘ Riva,” he exclaimed, “ these reptiles defile your own halls— 
would you not strike a blow for Castel Corvino ?” 

“IT would peril twenty lives and count them gloriously lost, so I 
could execute vengeance on my father’s murderers,” replied Sebastian. 
“Oh could I clear yon ancient possession from these robbers, even 
though one stone were not left upon another in the attempt, with what 
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eomplacency should I contemplate its smoking ruins! I know not 

what your designs may be—how you mean to conduct this enterprize, 

which, under any other leader, I should deem hopeless. Suffice—here 

is my hand—you cannot lead where I will not follow. But,—Holy Luke 

of Monteleone! there is a means of assault they little dream of—yon 
! while he is among us what enterprize can hope to succeed ?” 

“Tush man! would you regard the jackal when your game is the 
lion! For Heaven’s sake speak to the point, and leave the rest to me.” 

* You will not now suffer him to execute the mission you gave him 
last night. He is now in our power.” 

“* Know you then so little of these holy vagrants, Sebastian ?—they 
are omnipotent. The least show of violence to him were ruin to our 
cause. He is regarded by the band as an oracle. No, no, let him 
forth, and whether he go to yon fiend in human shape at Rocca Gug- 
lielmi or to the army, he cannot work us more mischief than he has 
even now—but why keep me so long in the leash when the game is in 
view. In the name of all that’s glorious let me hear your scheme.” 

** Mark me then,” said Riva, ‘ there exists a subterraneous commu- 
nication between the cellars of the castle and the mountain on the 
southern side, by means of which Ugo della Riva was enabled to pro- 
vision the garrison unknown to the Spaniards, who vainly attempted 
to discover how he received hig supplies. This I gleaned from some 
old manuscripts in the library, and I much question whether the fact is 
known to any human being save myself, as the outlet is no longer 
visible, being concealed by the floor of a cottage. To that cottage 
will I conduct you, and to-morrow night I propose that we make the 
attempt.” 

** To-morrow night we will make it,” said Leonforte, with exulta- 
tion—“ would it were come! My gallant friend,” he continued, 
embracing the young Count with fervour, “let but heaven smile on 
this enterprize, and ere the sun shall set twice, you are master of your 
own domain, and all Calabria will rise against its oppressors. Now let 
us in to seek some repose, To-morrow, the standard of Ferdinand 
shall wave on yon ramparts or be my winding sheet.” 

They returned to the cavern. Slowly paced the sentinel to and fro 
beside the lofty pine which marked his station. With the grace of a 
well-trained soldier he advanced his rifle, and the chief returned the 
salute with dignified courtesy. In the cave the voice of mirth was 
hushed—the hardy inmates were stretched promiscuously on their 
rocky couch, some in soundest sleep, others slightly turning as the 
chieftain and his companions entered, evincing some remains of consci- 
ousness, and here and there a withered head bending over the rosary, 
indicated that more intimate communion with Heaven, to which, alas, 
few have recourse until the trembling limb, the failing memory, the 
dim eye and deadened sense, proclaim to the soul that it stands at the 
threshold. of eternity. 

The monk assisted the friends in their devotional exercise, and a 
moment afterwards all was silence and sleep. 

Early next morning the two envoys set forth on their respective 
missions, and accompanied each other along the ravine which led from 
the cavern to the plain. They pursued their course for some time in 
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silence, the ruggedness of-the path requiring the greatest circumspec- 
tion and care. At length, on.arriving at a smooth green sward on the 
banks of the rivulet, Battista tripped up to the friar’s side, and said to 
him with a look of intense curiosity, ‘‘ Néh, caro padre !—may I ask 
whither you are going ?” 

“°Tis a strange question for thee to put,” answered the friar, 
“ whither should I be going but to fulfil the ordinary duties of my pro- 
fession ? Thou wouldst not have me for ever buried in yon cavern ?” 

“ Scusate, Scusate ;” said Battista, “’tis not for me to pry into 
matters that concern me not, but my curiosity had another motive, and 
had you been going to St. Eufemia I had a little favour to beg of you.” 

** And what is that ?”’ inquired the friar. Battista looked insinuatingly 


.into the monk’s face and stammered out, ‘“ There is a pretty donzella 


there, who—” He paused ; for having ventured to encounter his compa- 
nion’s eye, he was quite silenced by its fierce and disdainful expression. 

** And so thou can'st give thy mind to folly of this kind, in times 
like these, when entrusted with momentous duty by the colonel ? 
Ought I not, think’st thou, to return and let him know what a messen- 
ger he has chosen?” 

Here the features of the monk underwent a total change as a sudden 
thought seemed to flash across his mind. After fixing his eyes for a 
space on the ground, he said, in a more gentle and gracious manner, 
* And who is this fair innamorata of thine ?” 

Battista hesitated, for his native shrewdness was on the alert after 
the strange alteration he had perceived in the holy father’s demezncar. 
He found, however, that he had proceeded too far and that evasion was: 
impossible. 

“‘ Her name is Marianna,” said he. 

** Marianna Corelli!’ exclaimed the monk in stifled agitation. 

‘* The same,” answered Battista. 

“* What then,” said Fra Paolo, regaining his calmness with difficulty, 
“ Knowest thou who she is?” 

“Who she is! yes to be sure—the niece of Don Gennaro, the miller.” 

** How camest thou intimate with her?” resumed the father. 

“ After the rout at Campotenese,” said Battista, ‘I wandered 
night and day not knowing whither I was going, till chance directed me 
to St. Eufemia. The enemy's horse were scouring the country, and 
one evening I crouched like a hunted fox in a thicket hard by the mill 
of Don Gennaro, which you know is by the river, about half-a-mile 
from the town. As soon as it was dark I ventured from my lair, and, 
almost dead with hunger, I approached the cottage of the miller. The 
door was opened by an old woman, who screamed when she saw me, 
and hastily fastened the door in my face. I was about to retire in 
despair when the window opened, and the sweetest voice I ever heard 
asked me what I wanted? I answered that I was dying of hunger and 
wanted shelter for the night. It was enough—I was immediately 
admitted in spite of all the exclamations of the old woman, about 
brigands and so forth—the beautiful Marianna supplied me with food, 
and whilst I was despatching the best supper I ever had in my life, Don 
Gennaro entered. He looked at me with amazement, but Marianna 
told my tale, and after muttering something about the imprudence as he 
L . 
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called it, of admitting a stranger, I was suffered to remain. Next 
morning he told me to begone, but I not knowing how to bestow my- 
self, boldly offered him my services. I begged that he would harbour 
me but for a short time—told him I was young and active, would work 
hard for him, and required nothing but food and lodging. Well, to 
shorten my story, he consented—thanks to Marianna, for a word from 
her decided him. So I went with him that morning into the mill, 
where my brown jerkin soon became as white as his own. Days and 
weeks passed on—Don Gennaro seemed pleased with my services, 
though he never told me so, for he seldom talks much—indeed, I never 
could well make him out—I have seen him sit in a corner when his work 
was done, never speaking a word to any one, and sometimes he would 
walk alone in his garden or along the banks of the river, with his arms 
folded, looking as grim as a sbirro.* Then Marianna would weep and 
frequently sit down and read—only think, father, a paesana reading ! 

“‘ Perhaps her manual,” said the friar. 

“No,” said Battista, “there were no pictures of saints in the book 
or I could have read it myself—but every thing about them and about 
the house was strange, and did I not know that Marianna was a good 
catholic and a good royalist, I should almost have taken them for 
jacobins.” 

“* Well, well,” interrupted the friar, impatiently, ‘‘ proceed, for pre- 
sently we must part.” 

“So, as I was saying,” continued Battista, “‘ Marianna is the most 
beautiful creature I ever saw, and it was only natural you know that 
we should fall in love—especially as I saved her life.” 

The friar seemed surprized. ‘“ A likely tale—what mean’st thou?” 

‘Only this,” returned Battista, “I generally employed the evening 
in walking in the garden—on this occasion Marianna had been absent 
some hours, and when, at length, I saw her on the other side of the 
stream approaching the plank that serves as a bridge across it, I 
hastened to meet her—the river was swollen with the heavy rains, so 
that the water was on a level with the bridge. In crossing it she lost 
her balance and was carried away by the current. I instantly plunged 
into the stream and bore her safe to land. Don Gennaro vowed his 
readiness to recompense me whenever an opportunity offered, but 
shortly after, hearing that my old master was again making head in the 
mountains, I hastened to rejoin him. So now, father, you know all 
about my courtship. I will now betake me to the miller’s once more, 
and claim his niece—you know he cannot refuse me, and “ 

Paolo repressed a scornful laugh. ‘‘ And has the lady—a—lI 
mean this Marianna—given her consent ?” 

Battista scratched his head,—* To say the truth I never yet named 
the matter to her—but, surely she cannot refuse so simple a request to 
her preserver!” 

** Does her father know that thou art in concert with a brigand—a 
cearbonaro, that harbouring thee would subject him to - 

“ He knows all,” said Battista, “ but trust me, father, I will not 
neglect the cause of my master. ‘Tis true I am little calculated for 








* Sbirro—officer of police. 
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this mode of life—but he was a kind master to me in Naples, and 
never will I desert him, now that he is a fugitive. As for my being 
discovered, I fear not that—I can assume the paesano or the brigand at 
pleasure. In one word, father, will you unite us?” 

“* Well, well,” answered the friar, ‘‘ think not on’t at present— duties 
of importance lead me in another direction, I would advise thee, 
however, to consult this beauty herself ere thou reckonest on her 
hand—I apprehend some mistake about her sentiments. And here we 
must part—I am for the mountains—Farewell !” 

“ Thy benediction, father,” said Battista, kneeling before him. The 
monk granted the required boon, as Battista kissed his garment and 
made the sign of the cross. Then rising, ‘‘ Addio, caro padre,” said he. 

“* La Madonna t’ accompagni,” returned the monk, and added as he 
turned away, “‘ Think no more of Marianna!” 

Poor Battista bent his course over the plain in no very enviable 
mood, The unaccountable manner of the monk not a little embar- 
rassed him. ‘ Could there be any thing so strange,” said he to him- 
self, while his shoulders and eyes came in horizorital parallel, “ that a 
young fellow like me should wish to get married, and to a peasant like 
myself? And why should she refuse me? My master will yet play 
the great man again in Naples, and will never let me want.” And then 
the idea of trips with her to Posilipo,—to the Madonna dell’ Arco,— 
the Carditella to the—quite transported him, and he rubbed his 
hands with ecstacy. A Neapolitan seldom indulges long in gloomy 
forebodings ; and Battista having once entertained the wish to possess 
his fair enslaver, could not dream of failure. He now reflected that 
this very day was the feast of St. John the Baptist, and that the 
beautiful Marianna would probably join in the sports of the day. 
Then, thought he, she will be decked in all her galanterie, and I shall 
dance the Tarantella with her, and walk with her in the evening. 
With these delightful anticipations he bounded forwards, and in two 
hours reached the town. 

Early as it was, every thing wore the appearance of gaiety. The 
threshold of the church was half concealed by a drapery of cloth of 
gold, over which was affixed a respectable painting of the great fore- 
runner of the Messiah, girded with camel's hair, and holding a staff 
surmounted with a crosslet, with the motto “‘ Ecce agnus Dei!" The 
heavy curtain which concealed the interior of the church, was constantly 
lifted by numbers of people, some entering and others returning from 
mass, as gaudy as ribbons, velvet, and embroidery, could make them. 

Every face wore the look of joy, and few, if any, reflected an instant 
whether Joseph or Ferdinand ruledin Naples. On the top of the front 
wall of the edifice, a brace of urchins were actively banging the clap- 
pers of two bells, suspended in niches, with little attention to harmony, 
and intent only on rivalling each other in the quickness with which 
they inflicted their blows. In the street, before the door, were 
arranged several hundreds of patereros placed upright and loaded to 
the very muzzle, in order to make the loudest possible report. The 
patrons of this noisy devotion were then laying a train, and preparing 
for the discharge, the moment the image of the saint which was to be 
carried in procession should pass the church. 
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Every shop was closed, excepting those where confectionary and 
eatables were sold; and at these there seemed no lack of business, for 
in the back ground a constant hissing and thick smoke indicated the 
preparation of pizze, (a sort of cake, composed of flour, lard, eggs, and 
garlick,) and muzzarella, a vilecompound. The entrances of the shops 
were choked up with customers, devouring these specimens of national 
gastronomy. Children were purchasing the gilded sweetmeats, and 
the saints and madonnas made up of dried figs, stuck on pieces of 
reed, and dressed up according to their sex and functions. 

At the doors of the coffee-houses sat the more opulent inhabitants 
of the town, some smoking cigars, others taking ices and coffee, and 
here and there in the open street were displayed for sale quantities of 
fireworks for the evening. The Madonnas at the corners of the 
streets, which had been decorated with tin coronets for the occasion, 
were serenaded by couples of itinerant peasants, one blowing a species 
of bag-pipe producing only two deep bass notes, and the other playing 
an instrument exactly corresponding to the ancient Tibia, horribly 
loud and discordant. From the windows were suspended flags with 
scriptural subjects painted on them in a barbarous manner, among 
which the Baptism of our Saviour, and the Holy Family, were the most 
conspicuous. At the balconies sat those elder matrons, who could 
only contemplate the gaiety of the scene without participating in it. 

Amidst the different holiday costumes of the passengers the pictur- 
esque garb of the fisherman was peculiarly effective. This consists of a 
simple shirt of coarse white linen, the upper part barely covering the 
shoulders, and the lower formed into loose eulottes reaching half-way 
down the thigh and leaving exposed the tawny leg. A woollen cap of 
bright scarlet surmounting his ruddy features and depending gracefully 
on one side in the huzzar fashion completes his attire. This race of 
men is, perhaps, the finest of the Italian peasantry—their profession 
inures them alike to the scorching sun and the tempestuous sea—their 
diet, composed chiefly of fish, keeps them in vigorous health and con- 
tributes to a cheerfulness that no ill fortune can depress. On days of 
festivity, their classic dress, bold front, and manly form, never fail to 
excite the admiration of the stranger, and revive the remembrance of 
the conquerors of Carthage. 

Battista passed along heedless of any thing but Marianna; and 
hastening down the lane at the further extremity of the town, soon 
reached the lonely dwelling of Gennaro, the miller, situated on the 
streamlet which here pours its seanty tribute into the sea. A hedge of 
myrtles enclosed the little parterre before the cottage, which was partly 
sheltered from the sun by the luxuriant foliage of a fig-tree. Several 
choice exotics bloomed on each side of the path betokening in their 
flourishing condition the constant attention of some fostering hand. 
There was displayed around and about this humble mansion a taste, 
neatness, and attention to comfort, rarely found in the domestic 
economy of the Italian peasantry. 

With a beating heart Battista approached the threshold. The door, 
to his surprise, was open—the room to which it led, unoccupied. He 
passed through the opposite door into a chamber overlooking the 
garden, with its vines, its orange and fig trees richly clothing the banks. 
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that shelved down to the rivulet. Beyond the limits of the garden the 
country was adorned with numerous masserias or farms, an occasional 
white speck, the habitation of the occupants, peeping from their thick 
shades. The whole enchanting prospect was bounded by the rugged 
Appennine. 

The sound of female voices instantly struck the sensitive ear of 
Battista, and springing to the window he at once beheld with delight 
approaching to ecstacy the idol of his soul, the lovely Marianna, seated 
at a table, and in earnest conversation with an elderly female standing 
beside her, in whom Battista immediately recognized old Margaret, 
who had afforded him so inhospitable a reception when a fugitive. 
Both were in gala dress, and the hope in which Marianna’s rustic 
admirer had indulged was realized to the full. 

Whatever may be the attractions of Italy, (and they are numerous) 
female beauty is certainly not one of them. In this production “ the 
garden of the world” must yield to almost every other country of 
Europe, and especially to Germany and England, where irregularity of 
feature is for the most part compensated by a clear and healthy com- 
plexion. But although in this interesting feature of a nation, Italy is 
generally so inferior—a few specimens may be met with far surpassing 
ought that the North can boast. And here, in this remote corner of 
Calabria, such a masterpiece of Nature’s hand bloomed in solitude and 
obscurity, as even in a court would have been the load-star of all eyes— 
the adoration of the proudest and mightiest of the land. The figure of 
Marianna was slightly above the ordinary stature of her sex, and of 
faultless symmetry. The upper vestment she now wore but ill be- 
came the bust it shrouded, but this envious garment was sufficiently 
open to reveal her superb shoulders, from which a neck of dazzling 
whiteness rising like a tower, supported a head of classic beauty, the 
crown of which rose domelike from the brow. The oval form of her 
face, and harmonious combination of its features, the full elongated 
eyelid, languidly reposing on its bed of fire, the small mouth and 
slightly curved upper lip combined to form a countenance such as might 
rival the most laboured productions of the Grecian chisel, and surpass 
them in expression. Of her costume, which must now be noticed, the 
upper part consisted of a boddice of green velvet, almost covered with 
gold embroidery, open in front displaying a stomacher of white satin. 
The skirt was of crimson silk, trimmed with white ribbons. Her dark 
luxuriant hair was rolled up behind in plaits combined with pearls, and 
supported by a large tortoise-shell comb, in the form of a coronet. 
She wore several necklaces of large coral beads, to the lowest of which 
was suspended a crucifix of the same beautiful material. Pendants of 
brilliantly burnished gold, reaching nearly the whole length of the neck 
adorned her ears, and her hands sparkled with rings. A rich veil of 
white lace which had been removed from her head hung on the back of 
the chair. Thus she appeared, as Battista expected, in galanterée, that 
is, in the attire and ornaments which it is the pride of the Neapolitan 
peasantry to transmit as heir-looms to their posterity, and the accumu- 
lation of which is the grand object of their parsimony. 

The dress of Marianna’s aged companion was similar in form but of 
much coarser materials. Yet even in poor Margaret whose years “ had 
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fallen into the sear and yellow leaf,” the national taste for those 
vanities, which in youth are pardonable and even graceful, was still 
unquenched. Her silver tresses were rolled up in a knot behind and 
decorated with ribbons of various hues, and a gold chain embraced her 
neck with numerous folds. Though she had evidently numbered more 
than sixty summers, her cheek was yet ruddy and little furrowed—her 
eye yet bright—her gait still buoyant and elastic. Her demeanour 
towards Marianna evinced affection without familiarity—indeed, it 
excited no slight degree of surprise in Battista to find her yielding to 
the youthful beauty more respectful observance than is usually paid by 
menials in the South, even to exalted rank. But his surprise grew 
into astonishment, as, screened by the vine that twined across the 
window, he overheard the following conversation :— 

** No Margaret, I cannot, I will not believe it. His holy profession, 
his vow of poverty, his former faithful services, all are against such a 
possibility. Some evil hath befallen the good friar, and perhaps he 
hath ere this atoned with life, for what are by the new code the most 
heinous crimes—loyalty to his prince, and geal for his religion.” 

“* Well lady,” said Margaret, “ it is not for me to contradict your 
excellency—but should my words prove true he will not be the first 
monk that has played such a game, and that since Christmas.” 

“Shame on thee Margaret! and dost thow give ear to such idle 
tales—lies forged by our French invaders who reck not of sacred 
things, and wou!d feign have us contemn as they do the ministers of 
Heaven! no more of this if you value my regard.” 

“T am sorry Madam, if I have offended,” said Margaret, I 
speak only what I have heard—and it may be that the Canonico 
Alberti who was shot at Nicastro, was after all only a brigand in a 
friar’s frock.” 

This allusion to a wretch who though in holy orders, had been 
leagued with the most sanguinary of the banditti, and had recently 
expiated many a deed of darkness by a public execution, overcame 
all the rhetoric of Marianna at once. 

“ Enough of this,” said she, ‘I shall know more this evening at 
the festino, that is, if I go thither, to which indeed I am little inclined.” 

* Not go to Don Pasquale’s festino!” exclaimed Margaret, ‘’tis like 
then to turn out a sorry merry-making,—why, the whole country is 
talking of it, that is, talking of you; for if it were known that you 
were not to be there, Don Pasquale would have but few guests.” 

**T had hoped” said Marianna, “to have remained here in strictest 
privacy, and if, as thou sayest, I am thus the subject of conversation, 
a much longer stay may be dangerous. Besides how is it possible that 
I can pass myself off as a country girl, and join in sports to which I 
am a perfect stranger? ” 

At this moment they were joined by Gennaro the miller, who sud- 
denly emerged from the thick shade of the surrounding vines. He was 
a man in the decline of life but still florid in complexion and robust in 
person. He was habited in a suit of dark blue cotton velvet, tight to 
the shape, and terminating at the knees where it was fastened with 
silver buttons. A crimson sash around his waist: a wide rimmed hat 
of grey beaver, white stockings with silver buckles in his shoes, com- 
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pleted the holiday attire of the honest and industrious Gennaro 
Millegrani. 

He laid a small basket on the table, full charged with the finest 
grapes, of which he invited Marianna to partake, at the same time 
respectfully removing his hat. 

“Kind Gennaro! ” said Marianna, “how shall I ever reward your 
hospitality ? ” 

* By freely partaking of it madam,” replied the miller, “ Eh! madre 
di Dio! the good folks all think you my niece, so your Excellency 
knows I must play the good uncle as weil as I can, Per Bacco! how 
I shall strut to-night at the festino, when I enter with you leaning on 
my arm. How now Margaret! what's the matter—” 

An expressive shrug of the old dame’s shoulders, accompanied with 
a sigh and a shake of the head, had roused Gennaro’s curiosity, and 
great indeed was his surprize on hearing from his partner that the 
Signorina declined the good cheer of Montibello—Marianna repeated 
to him the cause of her indecision. 

**True Madam,” said he, “ but your absence will only excite more 
suspicion! It is now well known that you are under my roof, and 
trust me, the youngsters of the neighbourhood anticipate your presence 
as the greatest attraction of the day. Beauty like yours cannot long 
remain incognita, and if you are missed, the whole town will crowd to 
my doors to know the cause.” 

** But could I not fain illness for the day ?” said Marianna, 

“By way of rendering yourself still more interesting,” retorted 
Gennaro, ‘No, no, trust me, your ladyship cannot better avoid sus- 
picion than by shewing yourself fearless of the public gaze.” 

** Surely, my lady,” said Margaret, “ you wont refuse to go after I 
have spent full two hours, and put forth all my skill in dressing that 
pretty head of yours. Oh, could you but see how bewitching you 
look !” 

“ Nonsense,” said Marianna, with a not offended smile; “ yet, 
Gennaro, I will go, if only to relieve me from my present suspense. 
Day follows day, and not a word from my brother,—thou knowest I 
wrote to him by the good Fra Paolo, informing him that I had lodged 
some valuable jewels with which the queen entrusted me, in the hands 
of this same Pasquale Bonocore, who has thereupon engaged to supply 
him with such funds as he may require in aid of his plans. To-night 
I may have an opportunity of speaking to Bonocore in private. If he 
has had no communication with the Count, I fear my letter has mis- 
carried, the holy father is arrested, and perhaps ere this has suffered 
for his zeal in my cause. My dear brother must be ignorant of my 
arrival, or he would have sent me a line, at least to convince me he is 
alive: but, as the blessed St. Lucy is my guide, another day of sus- 
pense shall not pass over my head ;—if to-morrow’s sun rise without 
bringing me tidings of him, I will set forth myself.” 

** Yourself! madam,” said Gennaro, “ consider 

“I consider nothing,” replied Marianna; “I think of nothing but 
of the sacred cause to which he and I are devoted!” She paused a 
moment, with her finger on her lip, and then suddenly exclaimed, “It 
shall be so—I will disguise myself—I will set forth myself—Gennaro 
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you must aid me in this, and to the Holy Virgin will I commit 
myself.” 

Gennaro shrugged his shoulders, and, after a moment's hesitation, 
said, “If such be your Excellency’s determination, you go not alone— 
to my protection you have confided yourself, and by heaven, I will be 
faithful to the trust as long as I have life to protect you!” 

“Generous, worthy Gennaro! you shall not go unrequited for this.” 

Here, Battista, whose senses were by this time almost bewildered, 
could no longer control himself. Alas! thought he, farewell to eating 
maccaroni with Marianna at Posilipo, and minestre at Santa Lucia. 
Madonna! what a different body she seems now I know her to be a 
lady ;—poor little Antonina of the Vomero will not have forgotten me, 
and henceforward I'll be true to her. 

Here he rushed forward to the utter amazement and confusion of 
the whole party; Marianna turned pale, the matron shrieked, and 
Gennaro seizing him exclaimed, ‘‘ Villain, what meanest thou !” 

“Softly, Softly,” said Battista, ‘‘dont take me for a wild beast—do 
you not know me?” 

** Surely I have seen thee before,” said Gennaro, relaxing his gripe, 
“‘why thou art the rogue who took service with me and ran away to 
= outlaw—doubtless thou art coming again to seek shelter, 

h, at present, thou dost not seem to be dying of hunger.” 

* Not exactly so,” said Battista, “though I confess my journey has 
welt prepared me for attacking that pasty there. By St. Baldo it seems 
the very same I partook of when first 

“**Trace to thy prattle,” interrupted Gennaro, “and tell us at once 
thy business.” 

** Nay,” said Marianna, “ be not angry good Gennaro with the youth 
—you forget that but for him I had perished in yonder stream. 
Besides,” she added, half turning towards Battista, with a smile blended 
with some archness, ‘‘ he has on so many occasions proved himself my 
devoted cavalier, that I were indeed ungrateful not to bid him welcome.” 

In saying this she extended her hand towards Battista, who unable 
to raise his eyes, dropped on his knee, and slightly touched her beauti- 
ful fingers with his lips. He entreated her pardon for his former 
familiarity, and humbly offered his best services, then rising,—‘* Don 
Gennaro,” said he, ‘‘ I do indeed come to request you would afford me 
a home for aday or so, as I have a commission to execute from— 
a-hem !—but from what I have heard it seems I must shorten my stay.” 

“* Heard!’ exclaimed both females, and Marianna clasped her hands 
in anxiety. 

“Tt is fit I should warn your ladyship,” said Gennaro, “ that this 
fellow is a 

** A faithful and true follower of the noble Count Leonforte,” inter- 
rupted Battista. “ Yes, Eccellenza,” continued he going up to Mari- 
anna in the most respectful manner, yet with a tremulousness in his 
voice,—“‘such is the master I have faithfully served from a boy—to 
rejoin him I was guilty of seeming ingratitude to Don Gennaro, but 
no one has yet ever had cause to repent of a kindness to Battista.” 

“ And the Count ?”—anxiously inquired Marianna. 

“‘Ts in good health, madam, and yet master of himself.” 
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* Thank Heaven !” exclaimed the young lady. ‘ Hark thee friend.” 
said Gennaro, in an under tone. ‘ Thou said’st but now, thou heard’st 
our conversation. Breathe but one word elsewhere, and (here his 
right hand slightly dashed aside the folds of his vest so that the hilt of 
a poignard became slightly visible) remember I warned thee.” 

“ Assuredly, most doughty Gennaro, I shall breathe not one word 
only, but all that I have heard,” said Battista aloud, “ and that in the 
ears of the chief, or, if it please you madam to intrust me with a letter to 
him, I shall prove, at least, as faithful a messenger as those you have 
hitherto chosen.” 

“Is it possible!” exclaimed she, ‘‘ what knowest thou of Paolo ?” 

**I parted from him this morning,” said Battista,—‘* He took the 
direction of Rocca Guglielmi, but with what purpose I know not.” 

“ He is a traitor after all,” said Marianna, sinking back into her chair. 

“ He is no saint at least,” said Battista, ‘and I fear addresses more 
orisons downwards than upwards, but permit me to bear a letter from 
you to my master. It will be as well, though,” he added, “that I 
remain until to-morrow, as I may then accomplish what I came about.” 

** Accomplish thy errand,” said Marianna, “ whatever it be—mean- 
while make a hearty repast; Margaret shall be thy hostess, and do 
you, Gennaro, retire with me and lend me your counsel in determining 
my future proceedings.” 

She rose as she spoke, threw the veil over her head, and followed by 
Gennaro, entered the cottage. 

Battista then pounced into her chair, and in an instant a few mouth- 
fuls of the delicious pasty dissipated all thoughts of Fra Paolo, of 
Leonforte, of Marianna, and even Antonina. 

(To be continued.) 
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Wilt thou not come? our summer woods are bending 
Their cool green shades o’er violet and primrose ; 

And nature’s harp-strings—the bright streams go bending 
A life of music to each wind that blows ! 


Wilt thou not come? the birds that left our bowers 
When sere leaves warned of winter's sunless reign, 
Now our glad land is rife with summer flowers, 
On wild rejoicing wing haste back again ! 
And Thou ? Their instinct guides them o’er the ocean, 
To Home,—where’er sun,—flowers, their playmates shine ; 
Oh! will not then the human heart’s devotion,— 
Its mighty love, allure thee back to thine ? 
Ah yes! e’en now that yearning love doth send thee 
A home-sick wanderer o’er the pathless sea : 
Come! where fond eyes, hands, heart, will watch and tend thee, 
Come! for my spirit pines to welcome thee. dies 
.C. 8, 


Halifax, June, 1843. 
M 
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PROGRESS OF ENGLISH SOCIETY IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


No. u.—Tue Cuurcn or THE RESTORATION AND THE CHURCH OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


BY WILLIAM COOKE TAYLOR, L.L.D. 





All modern writers on Ecclesiastical affairs, whatever be their party, 
whether High Church or Low Church, Evangelical or Puseyite, Cal- 
vinistic or Arminian, combine in declaring that the clerical body and 
the English church generally fell into a deplorable state of inactivity 
and negligence after the accession of William III, and did not recover 
their healthy energies until late in the reign of George III. It is to 
this period of Church history that the Tractarians point for the decay 
of the Ecclesiastical Discipline, and the neglect of the authoritative 
principles which they are anxious to restore; to the same age the 
Evangelicals refer, to show the danger of luke-warm preaching, and the 
evil of substituting moral essays for spiritual sermons: the Bishop of 
London has even asserted that Socinianism had a seat on the episcopal 
bench, and intimated a suspicion that not a few of the clergy were in- 
fected with absolute infidelity. Bishop Mant and Bishop Short, wide 
as the poles asunder on almost every other subject, unite in bewailing 
the decay of spiritual life in the Anglican church under the dynasties 
of Nassau and Hanover, and the last preacher of the Bampton Lectures 
declares, that but for the appearance of John Wesley the English 
establishment might have fallen into the same ruin as the Seven 
Churches of Asia, We could easily enlarge our catalogue of authorities, 
but there is one evidence outweighing them all, namely, that during 
the period to which we have referred, churchmen bore the imputation 
of infidelity and negligence without any complaint or resistance, while 
they contended for political supremacy with a zeal which knew no 
limits. When Swift was appointed Dean of St. Patrick's, a copy of 
verses, directly charging him with atheism, was posted on the gates of 
the Cathedral, and the dean never resented what any modern dignitary 
would have regarded as the most horrible of imputations. So little 
was thought of the charge that the verses were allowed to sink into 
comparative oblivion, though they possess considerable merit and are 
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far above the average of the occasional pasquinades of the day. They 
were written by Dr. Smedley, Dean of Ferns, and we insert them, not 
merely for their smartness as a lampoon, but as a specimen of the 
charges which one dignitary of the church brought against another, 
without any inquiry arising to punish the libeller if he spoke falsely, or 
to remove the apostate if his charges were well-founded. 


“ To-day this temple gets a Dean 


Of fame and parts uncommon, 
Used both to pray and to profane 
To serve both God and Mammon. 


When Wharton reign’d a whig he was, 
When Pembroke’s—that’s dispute, sir ; 

In Oxford’s time, what Oxford pleas’d, 
Non-con, or Jack, or Neuter. 


This place he got by wit and rhyme, 
And many ways most odd, 

And might a bishop be in time, 
If he believ’d in God. 


For high church-men and policy, 
He swears—he prays most hearty, 
But would pray back again, would be 
A Dean of any party. 


Four lessons, Dean! all in one day, 
Faith! it is hard ;—that’s certain, 

*Twere better hear thy own Peter say 
God —— you Jack and Martin. 


Hard to be plagued with Bible still 
And Prayer-book before thee ; 
Had’st thou not wit to think at will 

On some diverting story. 


Look down St. Patrick, look, we pray 
On thy own church and steeple ! 

Convert thy Dean on this great day, 
Or else, God help the people! 


And now whene’er his Deanship dies, 
Upon his stone be graven,— 

*‘ A man of God here buried lies, 
Who never thought of heaven.” 


Every one knows the indignation which was excited by Swift's 
letters, (under the signature of Draper) dissuading the Irish from using 
Wood’s copper coin. Several bishops, including the Primate, took an 
active part in prosecuting the publisher, and offering large rewards for 
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the detection of the author; but not one of these prelates felt called 
upon to move or even remonstrate when the vindictive Dean charged 
the majority of the episcopal bench with open and scandalous irreligion. 
We doubt, if under our present law of libel, though far less stringent 
than it was in the days of Swift, any public writer would venture to 
say of the episcopal body ;— 
“* Of whom there are not four at most 

Who know there is an Holy Ghost ; 

And when they boast they have conferr’d it, 

Like Paul’s Ephesians never heard it ; 


And when they gave it, ’tis well known, 
They gave what never was their own.” 


Swift was allowed to say this, and even worse than this, not onlywith 
impunity but without remonstrance. Once only was complaint made, 
and that was not for his sweeping censure but for his individual attack 
upon the Bishop of Kilkenny; that prelate, however, happened to be 
unpopular with the rest of his brethren, and they bore the general libel 
patiently from the gratification which they derived from the bitter 
satire on their obnoxious brother. We doubt whether, in the present 
century, the following lines would escape from an ex-officio information. 
Libels far less obnoxious have within our memory consigned their 
authors to the tender mercies of the Attorney General. 


‘* Old Latimer preaching did fairly describe 
A bishop who ruled all the rest of his tribe ; 
And who is this bishop? and where did he dwell ? 
Why truly ’tis Satan, Archbishop of Hell ; 
And he was a primate, and he wore a mitre, 
Surrounded with jewels of sulphur and nitre. 
How nearly this bishop our bishop resembles, 
But he has the odds who believes and who trembles. 
Could you see his grim face—for a pound to a penny 
You'd swear it must be the baboon of Kilkenny. 
Poor Satan will think the comparison odious, 
I wish I could find him out one more commodious ; 
But this I am sure, the most reverend old dragon, 
Has got on the bench many bishops suffragan ; 
And all men believe he resides there incog, 
To give them by turns an invisible jog.” 


It must be remembered that this indecent satire was written not only 
by a dignitary of the church, but by one who both before and after the pub- 
lication was himself a candidate for a bishopric with every fair prospect 
of success. Hitherto Archbishop Sharp has had the credit of inducing 
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Queen Anne to exclude Swift from the episcopal bench ; but it is now 
generally known that the archbishop would have failed had he not been 
seconded by the Duchess of Somerset, who never forgave Swift’s bitter 
allusion to her “ carrotty locks,” a subject on which the lady was far 
more sensitive than on her alleged participation in the murder of her 
first husband. Long afterwards he would have obtained a mitre through 
the influence of Queen Caroline, had he not been unfortunately led to 
believe that George II would be more easily influenced by his mistress 
than by his wife; Caroline was not a woman to forgive any court paid 
to the Countess of Suffolk, though she not only connived at her intrigue 
with the king, but even treated the lady as an intimate friend, and 
made her husband's infidelities the theme of many a merry jest. Had 
Swift not made this error he would have been a bishop, and, therefore, 
whatever opinion we may form of the man, the circumstances of his 
position give an authority to his writings, which, at least, prove that 
charges of irreligion levelled against the fathers of the church, in his 
day, were deemed matters of such trifling importance, that so far from 
being punished they were not even regarded as impediments to pro- 
metion. 

The authority of Pope may not be deemed of great weight in this 
matter, but Bishop Warburton has marked the following passage with 
approbation, and has thus given it value as evidence. 


“Come on then, Satire, general, unconfined, 
Spread thy broad wing and souse on all the kind, 
Ye statesmen, priests, of one religion all! 

Ye tradesmen, vile, in army, court, or hall, 
Ye reverend atheists! * * *” 


On the other hand the character which Addison gives of a model 
parochial clergyman in the Spectator, has few of the traits which, in 
our day, would be regarded as essential to a Christian minister. Heis 
represented as a mere formalist, preaching from collections of prinied 
sermons, and attending more to the duties of a country gentleman 
than a spiritual pastor. The sermons of the period are for the most 
part moral essays, having no more of devotional spirit than the papers 
of the Spectator. In some instances the pulpit was made the vehicle 
of language that approached irreverence. It is lamentable to find such 
a man as Archbishop Sharpe so led away by his dislike to puritanical 
fanaticism, as to declare that ‘‘ the Book of Revelations either found a 
man mad or left him so ;" and when hard pressed by a Calvinist, who 
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quoted God's selection of the Jews to be his chosen people as a proof 
of the doctrine of election, flippantly replying, ‘“‘ God chose the Jews 
as Socrates did Xantippe to try his temper.” Swift’s accuser ought to 
have taken more care to avoid Swift’s irreverence. 

We have said enough to prove that the Church of the Revolution is 
not unjustly censured by modern divines: there have been some who 
complain of the severity with which both the Tractarians and the 
Evangelicals have spoken of the clerical body in the early part of last 
century, but we believe that every inquiry will show that they under- 
stated their cases, and that the neglect of discipline urged by the 
Oxford divines was fully as signal as the decay of piety, which forms 
the burden of the accusation made by their opponents. It remains to 
inquire whether any reasonable cause can be assigned for this acknow- 
ledged display of ecclesiastical and spiritual decadence, and we are 
prepared to show that the condition of the Church of the Revolution 
was produced by the errors of the Church at the Restoration. Though 
aware of the absurdity of using the word “Church,” for the clerical 
body only, or rather for the leaders who undertook to represent the 
interests of that body, yet the use of the phrase has become so inveterate 
in common parlance, that we prefer adopting it to coining any new 
expression. 

No man, whatever be his opinion or creed, can withhold his admi- 
ration from the dignified bearing of the episcopal clergy during the 
period of the Commonwealth and the Cromwellian usurpation. It was, 
unfortunately, an age when men of all parties suffered persecution 
without learning mercy, and consequently its history has afforded ample 
stores for rival controversialists to obtain reproaches to hurl against 
their adversaries, without being troubled by any consciousness that 
turning over another leaf, backwards or forwards, would leave them 
exposed to the retort of similar imputations. For our part we respect 
ALL who are sufferers for conscience sake; we extend the same sympa- 
thy to the ejected prelatist and the ejected non-conformist,—to the 
persecuted Huguenot and the persecuted Romanist. Whatever were 
their doctrinal errors they were all witnesses to one great truth,—“ the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free.” Never, in its most palmy 
days, when Laud wielded the whole power of the state, and the puritans 
had no hope of toleration save in the wilds of America, did the Church 
of England assume so noble and dignified an aspect as in the days of 
its sorrow and its suffering. It won respect from the iron heart of 
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Cromwell. Its ministers were silenced, its services disallowed, its 
prayer-book prohibited, its ordinances proscribed, but its clergy never 
wavered for a moment ; and long before the Restoration of the King 
the episcopal church was restored in the hearts and affections of the 
English people. 

More dear in its sorrow, its gloom, and its showers, 

Than the rest of the world in its sunniest hours. 


It has been often lamented that the Presbyterians and Independents 
did not stipulate for religious freedom, as a condition for restoring 
Charles II to the throne of his ancestors. Had they made such a 
demand it would in all human probability have been granted; but in 
truth the Presbyterian and Non-Conformist divines were the most 
bitter enemies of toleration ; they would much rather endure persecution 
themselves than see religious freedom extended to others; and we find 
them in the reign of James II resisting the suspension of the penal laws in 
their own favour, because the same benefit was extended to Roman Ca- 
tholics. Furthermore many of the Presbyterian leaders fell into the com- 
mon error of over-estimating their own weight and political importance ; 
they believed that it would be possible to obtain such a constitution of 
the Church of England as would allow of their coalescing with the 
Episcopalians, and they hoped to make Archbishop Usher's “ Reduc- 
tion of Episcopacy” the basis of their negociations. Their plan would 
have led to a Presbyterian Establishment under the presidency of 
bishops ; a prelate would have been merely primus inter pares, standing 
in about the same relation to his clergy that the Speaker does to the 
members of the House of Commons, 

We need not discuss whether this modified form of episcopacy was 
really that which had been established in the primitive church, as Arch- 
bishop Usher asserted, and as Archbishop Whately maintains,—we have 
only to see how it happened that the project was defeated almost with- 
out discussion. In the first place, the nation was weary of the austerity 
of the discipline enforced by the presbyteries ; never do religious men 
commit a greater blunder than when they proscribe every form of 
amusement and recreation which can by any possibility be perverted 
to abuse. So far is asceticism from being morality that it has always 
proved the parent of immorality. A religion of avoidances is not the 
religion of our Saviour. ‘‘ The Son of Man came to us eating and drink- 
ing ;” he recognized the justice of the complaint which the children in 
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the market-place made to their fellows, ‘‘ We have piped unto you 
and ye have not danced,” as well as, “‘ We have mourned unto you and 
ye have not lamented; ” and in the beautiful parable of the Prodiga} 
Son, the enjoyment of music and dancing is mentioned with approbation. 
The puritans had substituted the system of John the Baptist for that 
of Jesus Christ, and had established a vexatious system of interference, 
not only in public but in private and domestic affairs, which had 
become intolerable to the English people. 

The very name of a presbytery was odious to the gay and profligate 
monarch ; he had been sufficiently galled by the freedom of the Pres- 
byterian divines during his Scottish campaign; and he would sooner 
have abandoned his crown than consent to the searching and rigorous 
discipline which such men as Calamy, Newcomen, and Baxter would 
have enforced. Better men than these divines could not easily have 
been found, but they were notoriously obstinate in maintaining what 
has been aptly termed “ dogged principle ;”’ and had they obtained the 
power which they coveted, their Church Courts would have “‘ fluttered 
the ornithology,” which found nests and perches in the palace. In 
order to have any rational prospect of success the Presbyterians should 
have kept their rigourism, their ascetic discipline, their Church Courts, 
their stool of repentance, and their system of Church-censure in the 
back ground ; but on the contrary they gave most prominence to these 
obnoxious matters, and never forgot that a Book of Sports had been 
published by the King’s grandfather and sanctioned by the authority of 
the Episcopal Church. 

The Episcopalians committed a far more dangerous though a less 
noticed error. The two first Stuarts, but particularly Charles, were so 
much led by clerical advisers that the Church had virtually supremacy 
over the State, though the State had nominally the ascendancy over 
the Church. Without stopping to inquire whether there was any 
difference of character between the first and the second Charles, the 
Episcopalians resolved from the beginning not to form any plan for an 
independent government in the Church, but to place the whole system 
directly under royal authority. There is evidence to show that 
Calamy, Baxter, and others, had matured a plan by which the clerical 
body would have exercised a concurrent jurisdiction in the appointment 
of bishops and other dignitaries, and that the presbyteries would have 
been invested with a voice in the induction and placing of ministers. 
So many plausible reasons might have been assigned for giving some 
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share of independent government and authority to the Church itself, 
that the Episcopalians were forced to make use of artifice to prevent 
the question from being brought into discussion. When Calamy 
brought forward Usher’s comprehensive scheme during the Conferences 
at the Savoy, he was coolly informed that the King’s commission gave 
them no authority even to take into consideration any questions relating 
to the government of the Church. After this declaration the Conference 
was a mere farce, and the Presbyterians ought at once to have retired ; 
but they continued to debate about minute alterations in the Liturgy 
until they disgusted most of their friends, by their quibbling objections 
to phrases and syllables, so that the most important crisis of the 
Anglican Church ended in a mere battle of words. 

There can be no doubt that many of the Episcopalians would gladly 
have propounded a scheme of self-government, or at least of partial 
self-government, for the Church, had they not been so alarmed by the 
Presbyterian proposals. From some passages in the papers of Arch- 
bishop Sancroft, we are led to conclude that he often revolved plans for 
giving the Church, as a body, some share in the choice of its rulers, 

We find him forced to suspend the Bishop of Coventry from his 
episcopal functions for several gross misdemeanors, and Bishop Kennett 
informs us that this unworthy prelate had purchased his elevation from 
one of the King’s mistresses by procuring the marriage of her son with 
a wealthy heiress. There were many other questionable promotions in 
the reign of the profligate Charles, but it is not necessary to dwell upon 
them, as it is more important to show how the neglect to arrange the 
question of Church government at the Restoration was the chief cause 
of the Revolution, and of the unhappy condition to which the Church 
was reduced by that event. 

Before entering further into this inquiry it may be of use to examine 
the validity of an argument frequently urged against the appeals re- 
peatedly made in behalf of Church government : it is in effect that all 
questions which may arise are to be decided by the Act of Uniformity. 
On this subject the following extract from a published letter of the 
Archbishop of Dublin deserves serious attention :— 

“T will conclude, therefore, by pointing out to your attention, what 
is every day more and more forcibly impressed on mine,—the impos- 
sibility that the Church can subsist much longer (I do not say as an 
endowed establishment, but a society ) without a government. How long 
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disuetude, and the society were held together merely through the 
agency of justices of the peace, sheriffs, and other such functionaries ? 
It would soon be found, first, difficult in many cases to enforce even the 
clearest laws ; secondly, much more difficult to ascertain the law in 
any doubtful case; and thirdly, quite impossible to add, amend, or 
abrogate any law, however palpable the need. 

** Such is the situation of the Church ;—-nearly, though not entirely 
the situation in which it has existed for more years than a civil com- 
munity could weeks. I cannot think it can subsist as it is much 
longer. The whole frame-work of the society seems loosening daily, 
and affording daily fresh advantages to the external dangers that assail 
it. Accipiunt inimicum imbrem rimisque fatiscunt.” 

No provision was made for the possible care of the government of 
the Church, being vested in the hands of Kings or Ministers belonging 
to a different religion ; and, therefore, naturally opposed to its per- 
manency and prosperity. From the moment that the Exclusion Bill 
was defeated-——a defeat, by the way, mainly owing to the exertions of 
the High Church party, it behoved the heads of the church to mature 
some plan for ruling the Anglican Church when a Roman Catholic 
came to the throne. We find that Sancroft was much displeased by 
many of the appointments which James II made, particularly with the 
elevation of Cartwright to the see of Chester; his biographers have 
wasted much virtuous indignation on the use which James made of the 
ecclesiastical power, with which he was invested as head of the Anglican 
Church, but their wrath ought not to be directed against a monarch 
who only acted on his avowed principles; they should reserve their 
indignation for the system which vested such power in his hands with- 
out responsibility or controul. Sancroft appears to have expected that 
James would have consulted him, as primate, in all ecclesiastical 
appointments, but what right had he to expect any such thing? The 
Church at the Restoration gave up its independence to royalty, and 
subsequently found that monarchs were more likely to wield the power 
with which they were invested, for their own advantage, than for the 
gratification of the ecclesiastical body. They held up their hands in 
astonishment, at conduct, which every man in his senses must have 
anticipated, and added to their embarrassment by every effort which 
they made for their extrication. The Church, in direct consequence of 
the stand it took at the period of the Restoration, was placed in a false 
position under James II, and was driven to occupy one still more false 
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after the Revolution. It is bad philosophy to blame individuals for 
the force of circumstances; we do not, therefore, join those who per- 
sonally attack the several prelates that occupied the bench under 
William, Anne, and the two first Georges; on the contrary, we are 
certain that many of them were as estimable men as ever filled a similar 
situation ; when they are accused of Erastianism and upholding a mere 
parliamentary religion, we are bound in justice to see whether stringent 
circumstances may not have forced them to such a course ; and we 
think that we have shown that the independence of the Church was 
sacrificed, not as is usually asserted, by the prelates of the Revolution, 
seeing that it had been abandoned long before by the prelates of the 
Restoration. 

The necessity of explaining clearly the true course of events, which 
historians of all parties united in distorting, has led us to greater length 
than we had anticipated; and we are, therefore, obliged to divide this 
section, though well aware that it is liable to misrepresentation in its 
present incomplete state ; we must, therefore, beg for a candid suspen- 
sion of judgment until we complete our account of the circumstances 
in the Church of the Restoration, which necessitated the condition of 
the Church of the Revolution. 





SONNET. 


Nature ! Thou art a temple vast and high,— 

Thy glorious roof the overarching skies,— 

Thy floor the earth, where many altars rise, 

And many tongues adore the Deity. 

And various though their modes of worship be, 
Though some in splendour bend before the shrine, 
While others bring unto the Power Divine 

Only the heart’s deep thoughts, nor bend the knee, 
Nor e’er with formal offerings come to Him ;— 
Yet, still thy heaven extendeth over all ; 

For them alike the oceans rise and fall, 

And the winds chant their universal hymn ; 

While over all the stars shine from on high, 

Like beacon lights of Immortality. 
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WILD LIFE IN THE PYRENNEES. 
CHAPTER III. 


The Cirque and Cataract of Gavarnie—Ascent of the Amphitheatre—“ Arc en Ciel” 
The Bréche de Roland—First View of Spain—Want of id in the Pyrennees— 
Our Resting-place for the Night—The Cabane de Golis—Accident on the Glacier 
—Our Tea Table—How to Drink out of a Skin—Moonlight among the Mountains 
—A Bandit Escort in Spain—Ascent of the Perdu—Our Toilet—Return to Gavarnie. 


At an early hour the next morning we awoke to find ourselves 
wrapped in clouds. Gavarnie itself is about 5,000 feet (no incon- 
siderable height) above the sea, and for an hour all our plans seemed 
baffled by the dense masses of fog which descended from the hills round 
the very roof of the Auberge. We prepared our provisions, however, 
and started for the Cirque, leaving the third guide to follow us with 
our little baggage in case the day grew finer. From the village to the 
Cirque our way lay along the banks of the same river, which we were 
now to trace to its source. The approach by the “ Porte” into Spain 
diverges to the right to cross a lower point of the ridge, which, although 
at an elevation of 7,182* feet, (French), is the only part by which the 
ordinary intercourse between the two countries can be carried on. To 
arrive at the Cirque, however, we leave this on one side, and follow a 
wild glen, wider than the Pass which leads to it, but barren and bleak 
as can be conceived. On turning a sudden angle, the noble termina- 
tion to the ravine meets us at a glance. 

The reader must now picture to himself—and it needs an enthusiastic 
imagination,—one of the sublimest objects which nature in her wildest 
moments has ever formed. Notwithstanding all the descriptions we had 
heard we were not disappointed, no picture that we have ever seen con- 
veying even a faint notion of the prodigious extent of mountain, rock, 
and glacier which are here heaped together as by a giant hand. 

The ravine which we have followed is abruptly terminated by an 
amphitheatre of mountains, which have gradually been growing higher 
and higher as we approach. A crescentic wall of completely perpendi- 
cular rock of 1,266 feet in height directly fronts you—a glacier of 
immense extent lies in a horizontal stratum above it, and from the 
melting of this, twelve or fifteen different streams rush down into the 
abyss. The largest of these forming the highest waterfall in Europe, 
pours in unbroken fall at the side of the crescent, its waters opening 
directly from the icefield, and falling into a mass of unmelted snow, 
which thus forms the ground of the picture, while, a few hundred yards 
from the point where it reaches the snow bank, it again emerges in full 
vigour as a torrent, from under a picturesque “ Pont de Neige.” But 
this is not all—above the glacier from which issue so many streams, 
another wall of perpendicular rock arises, again to terminate in glacier ; 
snowdrifts succeed to these, and a prodigious succession of gigantic 
steps of alternate ice and rock is at length crowned at a height of 9,816 


* Our measurements are taken from various modern sources, and may be presumed 
to be tolerably correct. The above are adopted from Ramont, and are, of course, given 
in French feet, and from the level of the sea. 
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feet by the bold tops of the mountain itself, which, too steep to allow of 
the snow even resting for a moment on them, run into a succession of 
fantastic towers and battlements, to which has been given the not in- 
appropriate appellation of the “‘Tours de Marboré.” The amphi- 
theatre, at its base, seems about half-a-mile across, but above the fall 
the eye is carried into wastes of snow, which are, seemingly, inaccessi- 
ble. Such is the Cirque, and we are half tempted to leave it unde- 
scribed, so poor an idea can even the most vivid sketch convey of its 
true magnitude and matchless sublimity of effect. 

It is up the side of this amphitheatre, steep as it appears, that the 
traveller, who wishes to see the Bréche de Roland, or scale the Perdu, 
must climb. We do not like magnifying difficulties or making much 
of trials of the head, or that kind of coolness which some possess 
naturally, and others never can acquire. We believe that it is a physical 
defect which prevents many from standing over a precipice, and we at- 
tribute that singular desire to precipitate oneself, which all have felt, 
rather to a peculiar organization of the nervous system, than to a want 
of courage, properly so called. Certainly, however, we must say that 
of many mountain ascents, this of the Cirque of Gavarnie is one of the 
most precipitous we have seen, and requires the greatest steadiness of 
hand and head. So steep is the face of the rock, that it is only by fol- 
lowing a kind of zigzag staircase which nature has formed in one of her 
freaks, that the first elevation of 1000 feet can be gained. In some 
places you advance hand over hand, feeling cautiously for a steady 
grasp of some root above, before trusting to the perilous footing which 
some mere niche in the rock affords to rest on. 

When arrived on a level with the source of the fall, if the day be 
propitious, there is a view which would amply repay a month of such 
toil. The sun shone brightly when we gained the little platform ; 
opposite to us the Gane sprung from its concealed source in the glacier, 
and a noble “arc en ciel,” with every colour as bright as in a prism, 
hung suspended over the wreathing mass of spray, which, like a halo 
rose from the torrent. We sat down to enjoy the glorious scene; the 
murmur of the many streams which now seemed to trickle over the 
edge of the crescent of rock came gently up, while around us the purple 
gentian, the forget-me-not and primrose spread their mimic pomp of 
colour. We remained a full half hour to enjoy so rare a gratification 
of every sense. 

About two hours more of climbing brought us to a valley of snow, 
on the top of the upper wall of which the crest of the range rose im a 
sharp ridge of perpendicular rock, as if built out of the snow to form a 
barrier between France and Spain. At one point right above us,a 
prodigious gate appeared cut in this wall, with sides as even and 
smooth as if it had been really worked by human hands, to admit a 
passage into the southern country. The sides of the opening are 120 
feet in height above the snow, its breadth about 50; the elevation 
above the sea may be stated as 9,360 feet. This is the celebrated 
Bréche de Rowland, which tradition says was formed by a single blow 
of the sword of the hero, when anxious to pass from one country to 
the other. We have never been able to ascertain precisely who this 
Rowland was, or to identify him perfectly with the hero of Roucesvalles. 
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Pierse was certain that he was a giant and a Spaniard, and could shew 
Monsieur the mark of his horse’s foot below in the valley ; but we had 
here only an example of the great scarcity of lengendary lore all 
through the Pyrennees. We partly attribute this to the want of 
feudality, to which we have already alluded ; and thus have our gentle 
longings for wild tale of peril and battle—or sunrise ghost such as 
haunts the Brocken,—or Fairie Queene like her who trips through the 
glades of Windsor, been sadly interfered with. To be sure they talk 
of our Edward, the Black Prince, who once visited the valleys and show 
a castle or two of his building, but then we wanted narrators who could 
show an old sword or cuirass, and say, “our fathers bled in the field 
we tell of !” 

We shall never forget—no, not in the greenest scenery of “ merrie 
England,”—our sensations on reaching the Bréche de Roland, and 
standing for the first time on the confines of two countries, as high in 
romantic tale, and living history, and stories of mighty deeds as France 
and Spain, If the truth be told, we had half-expected to see on the 
southern side, a wide and undulating plain, rich in clustering vines and 
oranges—where the olive sprung from the terraced hill, and the bright- 
est flowers peeped out from groves whose deep shades spoke of mid- 
day heats,—and then a mysterious castle on a rock, with a lady in a 
balcony, and a guitar sounding from the grove beneath, where might 
be just detected the dark eye and manly form of a Spanish Don—in the 
distance, bulls, such as might afterwards not disgrace the inhuman 
circus, were to be reclining lazily on the banks of the broad stream, 
which slumbered heavily through the deeply flowered meadow; all 
this, our imagination ever predominant, had sketched for a first view 
of Spain. 

But we were not prepared for the really grand mountain landscape, 
which, like a panorama lay stretched for some sixty miles at our feet. 
Immediately below us a steep bank of snow, like that we had ascended, 
sloped down into one of those small vallies of rock and glacier, so 
common in these high regions. From thence the eye roamed at large 
into a wide mountain district of the North of Arragon, peak after peak 
shot up into the blue sky, the nearer were crowned with snow—the 
more distant rugged and bare in most picturesque outline—till in the 
far distance a blue mélange of colours just pointed to where the low 
country began. On the French side we had all the path of ascent we 
have described, except the Cirque, a long arrowy line of blue marked 
the Gave de Baréges, colors of the brightest green clad the lower 
mountains, the feathery pine formed a glowing mantle to the hills, 
where the sun shone brightly enough to mark the forest, and still 
further, the wide plain of Toulouse terminated the view. On either 
side of us appeared the highest peaks of the chain—the Manladetta to 
the left in solitary grandeur, to the right the Vignewalle, sharp and 
conical, with dreary districts of snow and rock intervening, while a 
long and irregular line of crags marked for leagues the division between 
the countries. 

“ We shall dine in Spain!” exclaimed our friend, as stepping across 
the opening he sat down on the snow :—between cold turkey, a flask of 
brandy, and the view, we managed to spend an hour agreeably enough. 
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That done we slid down the bank, sitting and guiding ourselves with 
our poles. At the bottom we had to creep round a shoulder of the 
mountain to gain a valley which runs parallel with the chain, and 
beyond which we were to pass the night, at the foot of the upper cone 
of the Perdu. In accomplishing this we fell into the single line in 
which the guides always arranged their forces; every pole was planted 
firmly in the snow bank above us, and we thus wound round the little 
horse-shoe valley, whose sides were awfully steep. In about an hour 
we discerned a dark spot on the other side of the valley, which soon 
appeared to move, and in a short time a shout told us of the approach 
of something human. It was a Spaniard, with his crampons on his 
feet, a gun slung over his shoulder, and a bundle, which we presumed 
contained some article of forbidden commerce. He had been walking 
for many hours over the snow, and the glare of the sun reflected from 
it on his eyes had almost blinded him for the time. We had to stand 
still while he passed our line, so narrow was the little path on which 
we stood. After descending, or rather climbing down a steep wall of 
rock, we were at length on more sure footing; for now there was a long 
snowy valley to be traversed for many miles, before we were to rest for 
the night. This was tiresome, but we were in high spirits, and as 
evening declined, we at length arrived at the projecting rock under 
which our couch of grass was to be laid. 

It was wild enough that little platform—the snow had left a vacant 
space, where despite of position high above eternal ice, a green verdure 
of grass and flowers asserted nature’s rights over sterility. Above, 
encircled in snowy layers from which limestone precipices frowned 
grimly on us, the Perdu itself stood proudly wrapped in mists—a 
strange subterranean river which seemed to have formed a deep bed 
amid the convulsions of an earthquake, rattled under our feet, and 
emerged into what must have been the bed of an immense lake, which 
once emptied itself, breaking through every barrier, by a dark ravine 
leading down into the lower vallies. The but where we were to sleep 
was in this grassy interval, it was a rendezvous of contrabandiers, who 
had, by a circular wall of large stones and pieces of turf, enclosed the 
space under a projecting rock. The height was about six feet, and 
when five men crowded into it we were so closely packed that it was 
impossible to turn. We had for many hours been very uneasy about 
the non-arrival of our third guide—an Izard hunter, whom it will be 
remembered we had directed to follow us with the provisions, and what 
was equally important, our great coats for the night. It was now eight 
o'clock, we had despatched the two other guides into the ravine to look 
for wood to make a fire, and M. T and myself set to work to 
pull grass for our beds, while we gave many an anxious look along the 
snowy valley, expecting the arrival of the chasseur. To our astonish- 
ment and delight (for we were tired enough) we found a quantity of 
grass ready pulled and lying on the rocks. Itappears that we happen- 
ed on a favourite resting-place of the mountain contraband adven- 
turers, who had literally ‘‘ made their hay while the Sun shone,” and 
80 saved us no little trouble. 

After several hours of uneasiness we perceived a figure in the dis- 
tance, and shortly had the pleasure of congratulating Jean on a safe 
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arrival. But he had not come without many perils, and, indeed, had 
nearly experienced one of those terrible accidents of the mountain, 
which lend additional reality to the awe of precipice and glacier. The 
poor fellow had much overloaded himself with our conveniences, having 
actually carried a quantity of provisions, a kettle, two coats, a skin of 
wine, a hatchet, and double barrelled gun, from the Inn of Gavarnie to 
the spot on which we stood. In crossing a large glacier on the ascent 
to the Bréche de Roland, he slipped into a fissure in the ice, which the 
recent intense heats by melting the snow had just uncovered. At the 
moment, his bundle with all the matters we have described, rolled from 
his head where he carried them, down the snow bank, while he himself 
actually hung suspended in the fearful chasm by his gun, which fortu- 
nately was slung by a belt across his shoulders. In this terrible posi- 
tion, although alone, his presence of mind did not desert him—indeed 
these hardy hunters are ever prepared for such accidents; and after 
many and cautious exertions he managed to throw himself over on the 
snow, and as he himself described it, for awhile sat bewildered at the 
peril he had escaped. His hatchet had fallen into the chasm, but he 
managed to recover our bundle, by retracing his way nearly to the foot 
of the mountain, and the long delay was thus accounted for. We 
were rather shocked at the occurrence, but the cool manner of the 
narrator, who was not one of the usual guides but a hunter accustomed 
to firm coolness amid these awful solitudes, at once raised him in our 
esteem, and we were not disappointed in our opinion, for on the next 
day whenever danger was to be faced he invariably took the lead, and 
though he spoke little had ever a steady cool head to direct us. 
Shortly after the guides arrived with the wood, a fire, although we had 
no chimney, was kindled in the hut, and the kettle was put into requi- 
sition to make tea! The Russians are notoriously as great or greater 
tea drinkers than even the English, and our friend had not started 
without a supply of his favourite beverage. Alas! our fair readers 
would pity us had they seen the equipage and tea-table. The three 
guides and ourselves crowded into the hut nearly stifled by the smoke, 
when packed closely, our legs converging to the fire formed a table, 
decently covered, however, by a cloak—the tea was made in a flask, 
and the one glass being occupied by ourselves, Bernard and the others 
quietly drank their’s out of their caps! They unanimously declared it 
vile stuff and took to the ‘ ordinaire’ of which we had two large skins. 
Most courteous and well-bred reader, whom we presume to be now 
sipping hock out of a glass, of elegant form and colour of the finest hues 
of Bohemia, have you ever seen wine drank out of askin? There isa 
small pipe of wood in the narrow part of the skin, which may have 
belonged to a dog, or a goat, or a pig—if to the first, the head and ears 
generally dangle alongside the mouthpiece. The skin being only partly 
filled the thirsty mountaineer seizes this wooden pipe in his mouth and 
blows strongly into it so as to distend it fully; this done, back goes his 
head, high in air at a distance of a foot or more is poised the skin, 
while, forced by the elastic pressure of the contained air, a stream of 
the rosy fluid spouts out into the open mouth of the performer, It 
requires some little skill to receive it fairly into the throat, and my first 
attempts were generally followed by violent coughing, a splutter as the 
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wine flew in my face and over shirt and waistcoat, and of course a 
roar of laughter from the lookers on, After tea we were glad enough 
to escape into the air from the smoke, heat, and closeness of the Cabane 
de Golis. 

What a prospect there was from the wild platform on which we 
stood !—towering peak and snowy drifts,—the deep ravine which 
stretched away further than the eye could follow,—the sparkling 
torrent, which foamed in a cascade to our left,—and the sublime arch 
of heaven itself,—were all lit up by the solemn light of a most glorious 
moon. Far over the valley of snow by which we had ascended, and 
which seemed interminable, as it was trackless, save where some tall 
rock rose from its level, the soft light fell gently ; and we could fancy 
ourselves gazing on the frozen ocean of another clime. We turned to 
look at the Perdu as it rose directly behind us: it was clear and 
distinct, even to the very peak, which seemed amazingly near. 
Glaciers sparkled dimly from its sides ; and we fancied we could follow 
with our eye the imaginary path by which we were to mount on the 
morrow. Over all there hung a mountain silence; not a breathing 
zephyr stirred ; no rustling of even a leaf ruffled the solitude ; not an 
insect noise hummed through the air; the torrent was alone in its 
murmurs, and by its singleness and continuance it too came to be 
regarded but as a portion of the speaking silence of the hour. A man 
lives but few such hours in his life. They seem like pauses in exist- 
ence, when we stand on the brink of time to meditate; the heart 
wanders off to some familiar fire-side,—the mind is filled to abstraction 
with higher thoughts ; and we are changed and solemn. The romance 
we have smiled at seems more real; we live rapidly over the past, 
whatever it may have been; and above all there is an indistinctness 
which mellows all our realities ; and we ourselves are uncertain as the 
shadowy waste of mountain and sky over which our eye wanders. 

We could not, even were we at liberty to do so, put on paper the 
conversation of the hour or two we passed, as, rolled in our cloaks and 
smoking a cigar, we sat on the rock over our little dwelling. Our 
friend was again in the Caucasus, and we had stories of the night- 
watch and morning's fight, or of Turkish warfare and Cossack skir- 
mishing. In the fair country in which we sat he had traced the Moors 
and wandered through the Alhambra, and had tales of the wild life and 
perils, which to this hour, the traveller meets in unhappy Spain. 
His story of the last adventure which he had in crossing this very 
frontier, is however too characteristic of the state of the country to pass 
by without notice. About four years ago he left Madrid, in company 
with an officer of the celebrated Legion, who, like himself wished to 
enter France by the remote Pass of Gavarnie. On arriving at a small 
town in Arragon, whose name we have forgotten, alarming reports of 
the depredations of a band of Brigands among the mountains, induced 
them to apply to the magistrates for an escort and protection, or at 
least advice under the difficulty, The advice given by these worthy 

guardians of the public safety, was, that they should put themselves 
under the care of the chief of the band of robbers, as the police was 
confessedly wholly unequal to the task of protection, and the former 
would thus feel bound in honour to guarantee their safe passage. The 
o 
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story may savour too much of romance to be believed in England, but 
it is nevertheless a fact that M. T: and his companion adopted the 
idea and gained an interview with the bandit, His terms were, that 
they should give up all their money and effects to him, and for a toler- 
ably large sum he consented to accompany them. They agreed, armed 
themselves well with pistols, rifle, and swords, and for four days jour- 
neyed through this wild country wholly in the power of the savage but 
honorable band of sixteen, on whose word they thus implicitly relied. 
Merchandise was carried openly by the bandits, and many custom-house 
and military posts were passed in the open day, the officials generally 
managing to be invisible at the time. At the Porte of Gavarnie all 
their effects were returned to them safely, and after exchanging the 
customary compliments, they bid adieu to this politest of all robbers 
and safest of all police officers. Alas! for a country where the sword 
is still the ruling power, and where wild notions of individual honour 
take the place of national credit and independence. 

We lingered long over the prospect and grew thoughtful with the 
hour and scene; but as our time for being again on foot was to be three 
o’clock in the morning, after one more look we “ turned in,” and soon 
were wrapped in our cloaks, and snugly packed around the embers of the 
fire. The guides chattered away about adventures on the mountain— 
there was a little jealousy between the two ‘regulars’ and the Izard 
hunter, who had so nobly braved the perils of the day ; and thus we had 
details of precipices and glacier accidents, answered by long stories of 
pursuits of the little animal so prized by the Chasseurs, (with some of 
which we may perhaps favour our readers) till at last the chatter became 
wholly unintelligible, and we dropped asleep utterly fatigued by the 
exertions of the long summer’s day. 

It seemed but an hour at most since the last words had died on our 
ears, when Pierre shook us and proclaimed the dawn. In a moment 
we were up and out, the morning air was sharp and intensely cold, the 
sun had not risen, but it was light enough to see that the whole country 
beneath us was wrapped in clouds, and that the Perdu alone stood out 
clear and distinct against the blue sky. Our fire was again lit, and 
again the tea put in requisition, and in twenty minutes we had break- 
fasted. Our various articles of property lay scattered about the rocks 
since the night before, as we were rather too far out of the line of human 
track to dread depredations. Here leaned the gun which had so singu- 
larly preserved Jean’s life, our private dressing-room was a little further 
on, and Mr. T was already performing his ablutions with some 
snow on the rock above us. 

We shall not delay the reader to point out minutely the different 
paths by which we gained the summit of the Perdu. We first sloped 

ually up a steep ascent of detached pieces of limestone, fragments 
of which rattled down into the valley below at every step. At a con- 
siderable elevation our first pause was made underneath a huge rock, 
which stood like a fortress many hundred feet in height, and which is 
called the Tower of Golis. From this the only available path winds 
closely round a narrow projecting ledge of the mountain, overhanging 
precipices of fearful depth. There succeeded long drifts of snow-banks, 
steep and half-frozen, on which every step was precarious. But the 
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real difficulty and danger lay in the perpendicular walls of rock, which 
had to be ascended like a ladder, in many places sixty or eighty feet, 
having to be passed by the party in single file, each giving a hand to 
the one below him, and in one place all being attached together by a 
rope with a fathom’s space between every man, These are trying 
moments, but the hope of the summit and that strange feeling con- 
nected with the tops of mountains, which urges so many to ascend, 
overcame every obstacle. From time to time, a light cloud of mist 
whirled rapidly up from the lower valleys, circled in an airy eddy 
around the peak, and disappeared more slowly into the blue vault 
above. A long glacier succeeded to one of these precipitous rocks, 
rough in the surface and of a dull green colour, its consistence requiring 
the use of the spiked iron shoes, (crampons) with which we were pro- 
vided. The last rocky face of the king of the French mountains is 
perhaps the worst, a stream of water probably from the melting snow 
poured over the ledge, and rendered every step extremely uncertain, 
a mere projection on a slippery rock being but a perilous footing. 
But it is past, and with a shout we rush to the summit of the peak. 
He who has not felt what it is to be on spots like this, knows not and 
cannot know their sensations of exultation—of accomplished toil—of 
realization of almost endless prospects, which he who “ breathes the 
difficult air of the iced mountain’s top,” finds rush on him all at once 
to recompense his labour and fulfil his anticipations of pleasure. The 
feeling is unique and indescribable, and we spare the reader and our- 
selves the labour of a recital, especially as the view was the same, but 
on a larger scale, as those we have so often described. It was rather 
too cold to remain long on such an elevation. The names of those 
who have accomplished the ascent are deposited in a bottle to be 
read only by their compeers in the task—our little party added their's 
to the number, and then commenced the descent. We are rather in- 
clined to the opinion that the coming down a steep mountain is more 
difficult than going up, and so we found it. It needed all our precau- 
tions to prevent accidents, and fortunately none occurred. 

At twelve o'clock we were again at the Cabane, and although it was 
early in the day, we confessed to fatigue enough to justify a halt and a 
repast on the remains of our provisions. By the side of the stream 
and within afew yards of its source from the snow, we sat down and 
did ample justice to all that remained in our knapsacks. The skin was 
produced but it had woefully collapsed, the brandy was found to be 
very low indeed, but we still had enough to mix with snow and sugar, 
forming a drink delightfully refreshing on the mountain. Our next 
business was a complete undressing and a wholesome dip in the little 
stream ; the sun was intensely hot, and we found the greatest comfort 
in rubbing the head with large masses of snow. 

While making our toilette in this rather outré manner, a young 
Spaniard suddenly stood before us, with his long rifle, broadleafed hat, 
and leathern gaiters. Had he seen a legion of imps sporting on the 
mountain he could not have been more astonished than at our motley 
group and its occupation. Our provisions spread on the grass—the 
numerous though now empty flasks, together with our own singular 
operation with the snow forming rather an unusual collection of objects 
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to meet the eye of a hunter in those lone and elevated districts. He 
was, however, a mountaineer, and we bid him welcome, and with some- 
thing of the air of Robinson Crusoe’s savage when first admitted 
within his fortifications, he at iength sat down and partook of whatever 
remained to offer. Our friend spoke Spanish fluently and we were 
soon in free converse, and as open as sworn brothers of the hunt. The 
poor fellow had been very unsuccessful in the chase, and, to say truth, 
needed a hearty meal rather more than we did. 

But we had yet to retrace our way to Gavarnie, and it was late. Our 
chasseur saved us several miles by a shorter but dangerous path, over- 
looking the valley by which we had ascended. From a singular habit 
he had of placing one foot exactly in front of the other when walking 
on a narrow footing of snow, and which, of course, we were obliged to 
imitate him in doing, we found his guidance rather tiresome, but it 
showed us on what a narrow space he was accustomed to tread, and 
how practiced was his balance. 

The Bréche de Roland was again gained and again we paused on 
the confines of the countries. While we did so, an Izard started at a 
little distance from us, being the only living creature we met with on the 
excursion. Again we slid down the noble bank of snow on the French 
side of the crest, descended the Cirque with lagging steps, and, utterly 
worn out by seventeen hours of constant exertion, arrived at the little 
inn of Gavarnie just as a terrific storm of thunder burst over the 


valley. 











PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


TREATMENT OF THE ACCUSED DETAINED FOR TRIAL, AND OF 
JUVENILE DELINQUENTS. 


In a former number we gave a brief sketch of the principles on which 
the two American Penitentiary systems are founded ; and though we 
had merely intended to furnish to our readers the materials which 
might enable them to judge of the advantages and disadvantages of 
both plans, we could not quite refrain from anticipating in some degree 
their judgment, and betraying the partiality which we feel for the system 
of Pennsylvania. The superiority of this system results entirely 
from that principle which forms its foundation, viz: the complete and 
total separation of the prisoners from each other. Whether this isola- 
tion, so beneficial if applied to single prisoners, should also be extended 
to their different classes, i. e. whether the accused and the convicted, 
men and women, adult and juvenile offenders, should be imprisoned in 
the same building, is the question we have to examine in the following 
pages. 

We have again to acknowledge the use which we have made of the 
work referred to in our previous article, viz :—Dr. Varrentrapp “ on 
Prison Legislation and Discipline.” He considers the erection of 
different buildings for the several classes of the imprisoned, and proves 
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such an arrangement to be all but absolutely necessary, even in the 
smaller German states, where the small population and the consequently 
small number of the imprisoned create serious obstacles to the execution 
of such a plan. If, however, notwithstanding these difficulties, the 
adoption of such a measure appear imperative there, how much more 
must it be soin this empire, where these obstacles do not exist, and 
how evidently will a prison-reform be in this point of view also an 
obligation, the speedy fulfilment of which is a duty imposed upon a 
civilized people and government by prudence and policy, as well as by 
humanity. 

Of all the classifications under which prisoners may be ranged, that into 
the accused and the convicted is at once the most natural, the most obvious 
and the most simple. All legislatures, however imperfect and faulty, 
have recognized this difference, theoretically at least, though it has not 
often been acted upon. Previous to the last twenty years scarcely any 
difference had been made in the treatment of the accused and the 
convicted. Imprisoned in the same buildings, and even in the same 
apartments, they were considered as belonging to one and the same 
class. Since that time the reforms in prison discipline and legislation 
have, however, been rapid; much has been done, much has been 
gained ; but much remains yet to be accomplished. Even at this very 
moment there are prisons in this country where accused and convicted 
are confined in the same apartments. We shall, however, not dwell 
upon this point, for these cases are exceptions, and the activity of the 
prison inspectors will soon cause their complete disappearance. Those 
cases also must, undoubtedly, be regarded as exceptions, where indivi- 
duals, convicted many times before and again committed, are imprisoned 
in the same apartments with others about to be tried for the first time. 
These cases too we hope will soon disappear. But what, up to this 
moment, the zeal, the activity, and the reasoning of the prison inspec- 
tors have not been able to carry, is the total reform in the treatment 
of the accused. In too many prisons it is yet considered sufficient to 
separate felons from misdemeanants, and murderers from thieves; in 
too many, the convicted and accused are, if not in the same apartments, 
at least under the same roof. Total separation of the accused from all 
other prisoners, and between themselves, i. e. their confinement in 
separate cells and separate buildings must be gained before it can be 
said that this question has found a satisfactory solution. 

It cannot be denied that innocent persons imprisoned, obtain by 
acquittal but a partial and poor satisfaction. They may have been 
confined for months, and on suspicion merely ; and suffered pecuniary 
loss, injury of character, and perhaps of health; their families may 
have fallen into destitution, and their morals have been impaired by 
their compelled intercourse with criminals, and yet for all these evils 
the State cannot compensate them adequately, and does not attempt it 
at all. 

It is, therefore, evidently so much the more the duty of government 
to subject the accused to those regulations only which the safety of the 
community demands. They may justly be deprived of their liberty, but 
imprisonment itself should not, for the accused, be made a punishment. 
The adoption of such a maxim seems so much the more requisite, as the 
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number of acquittals in proportion to the total number of criminals is 
every where large. The following table will show the proportion which 
committals bore to convictions in the United Kingdom in the years 
1838 to 1840, 




















COMMITTALS. | CONVICTIONS. 
1838—England .. . 23,094 16,785 
PF Ireland .. . 15,723 9,600 
a Scotland .. . 3,418 2,679 
18389—England .. . 24,443 17,852 
» Ireland ... 26,392 12,049 
- Scotland .. . 3,409 2,615 
1840—England .. . 27,187 19,927 
ma Ireland Be re eg 23,822 11,194 
a Scotland ... 3,872 2,945 





Though most are acquitted (perhaps about three-fourths) rather on 
account of their guilt not being proved, than of its not existing, yet 
there are many whose perfect innocence is clearly shown. 

In France, where this subject has been lately discussed before the 
chambers, all those who took a more particular part in the question 
soon came to the same opinion. We may here quote, as a document 
worthy of consideration, the words which M. de Remnsat the French 
minister of the interior spoke in submitting the new law to the 
chambers. 

“Imprisonment must not be,” began M. de Remnsat, “ a punish- 
ment for the accused ; and it ought to have only that degree of severity 
which is necessary in order to prevent escape and to facilitate the 
examination of the prisoners. Justice does not permit us to treat a 
perhaps innocently accused in the same way as a criminal, whom the 
law punishes by the loss of his liberty, This consideration has induced 
us to mitigate, as far as possible, the severity of imprisonment before 
judgment, and it is certainly by a misunderstanding of this idea, that 
for a long time the inmates of our prisons have been allowed to lead a 
social, disorderly life, which was not even without a certain degree of 
liberty and independence. Yet other and more urgent considerations 
exist and demand severe preventive measures. In prison all criminals 
serve their apprenticeship, and gather fresh forces for new undertakings ; 
the young and inexperienced man, the child even, whom a first fault, 
or a forced participation in guilt, brings before the judge, as well as the 
indurate old man, who after a long series of relapses ends in a bagnio. 
In the houses of detention we meet always with a number of dangerous 
idlers, accomplished malefactors and undaunted villains, who form, 
collect, and renew the dregs of society. Prisons are the first and worst 
schools of vice and crime; and those, whom a first fault has led thither, 
generally advance quickly in corruption during their stay in the insti- 
tution. Thus the preventive measures of justice become a source of 
corruption ; the prison forms criminals, and the germs of future crimes 
spring up even under the eye of the judge. It is, therefore, as necessary 
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as it is humane, that all measures tending to prevent the spread of evil 
be introduced in houses of detention. It is true these measures 
encroach upon the remnant of personal liberty left to prisoners, but the 
absence of these measures deteriorates their morals in a much more 
dreadful degree. Out of a hundred committals there are, on an average, 
about sixty convictions and forty acquittals. As to the sixty, whose 
guilt is afterwards proved, there can be no hesitation to subject them 
to a severe discipline which prevents all dangerous and pernicious 
intercourse; and as to the acquitted they are most certainly not all 
innocent, but even supposing them to be so, it would only be the 
more necessary in order to preserve them from a disgracing and cor- 
rupting companionship, to isolate them from that unworthy society 
into which a coincidence of unfortunate circumstances has thrown 
them. This class of prisoners will not complain of the separation, to 
which we propose to subject them. In future the suspected and the 
accused are to be separated from each other. But the intercourse with 
other prisoners only willbe denied them. Their confinement will not be 
solitary ; only on an especial order of the judge this kind of imprison- 
ment is to take place. The prisoners are, on the contrary, to continue to 
converse under proper regulations with their friends, their families, their 
legal advisers, and even with the accused, who are under the same 
examination, provided that the judge approves of it—i. e. provided 
that the confession of truth is not prevented or impeded by this inter- 
course. In this way separation will be favourable to the prisoner. 
Only a social but disorderly intercourse is taken from him. He loses 
the society of the criminal, but the purity of heart and the honesty 
which he may yet possess are preserved. In this condition the pri- 
soners will be able to work, and the revenue derived from it will be 
their own. Reasons of discipline and security are the only objections 
allowed to be made to a prisoner against the occupation he choses, 
and by the help of which he spends the time during which justice must 
deprive him of liberty. In the penitentiary system which we propose, 
separation begins at the same time as imprisonment; and the criminal 
will not have the chance of knowing or seeing, even for a moment, the 
individual living next to him, .The dangerous acquaintances made in 
prisons, which have hitherto formed a kind of continual conspiracy 
against society, can in this way only be completely prevented. As regards 
the innocent, other reasons too exist, which demand his separation from 
other prisoners, The shame and the danger of meeting, after having 
left the prison, those who might make a weapon of the period of their 
companionship, must be saved to him. He must be preserved from the 
view of a corruption and degradation unknown to him before entering 
the prison, and by which he may be corrupted without having even 
means of defence or complaint. It is, therefore, with the persuasion of 
fulfilling a moral duty, that we propose to isolate the accused. Their 
liberty will be saved from the tyranny of bad characters by isolating 
them in these residences of passion and of crime. This is the spirit of 
the law, which is henceforth to decide the fate of the suspected and the 
accused.” 

To this projected law the committee elected by the chamber of 
ceputies added the following remarks :— 
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‘‘ All authors agree that it is necessary to separate the accused from 
each other, and to prevent them from communicating together. All 
men who have had the opportunity of becoming practically acquainted 
with this question, in France or elsewhere, are of the same opinion. 
They find, that from preventing the intercourse of the accused between 
each other, there are on the one side a few disadvantages, but on the 
other, many and important gains. Even in those countries where in- 
dividual imprisonment has not been adopted for the convicted, it has 
been thought better for the accused. Prisons for the accused, on the 
Philadelphian plan (individual imprisonment), have for instance been 
built, or are building in the State of New York, which first adopted 
the Auburn system ; in Boston, where the public opinion is in favour 
of this plan; and at Geneva, where also the Auburn system has been 
adopted for the convicted. The committee believes, that if society has 
at all a right to separate prisoners from each other, it is most certainly 
the case, not only where it is done in order to prevent criminals be- 
coming more criminal, but much more so, where this power is 
made use of in order to preserve innocent persons from intercourse 
with corrupted criminals. It is severe to confine an accused till his 
innocence has been proved, but it is both imprudent and cruel to oblige 
him to live, while awaiting judgment, in the society of malefactors. 
If it be wished that the accused should not corrupt one another, there 
is but one means of obtaining this aim, and that is by imprisoning 
them separately. Separation ought not to be confounded with secret 
imprisonment. The accused secretly imprisoned is generally thrown 
into solitude at the moment when he wants most to communicate with 
those who take an interest in his fate; he loses the counsel and the 
help of his relatives, friends, and legal advisers, at precisely that mo- 
ment when he wishes most to converse with or to write to them. In 
the system now proposed, the accused is indeed separated from the 
profligate society which fills our prisons, but the intercourse with 
honest exterior society is facilitated as much as the discipline of the 
prison allows. His relations, his friends, his legal advisers, may visit 
him or correspond with him every day. He works, if he like, and 
at what work he choose. The revenue derived from his labour belongs 
entirely to himself: in one word, though totally separated from all pri- 
soners, he may yet be said not to be in solitude. It must not either be 
supposed that such measures would have a detrimental influence on the 
mental or physical health of prisoners, and still less of the ac- 
cused, who are generally detained for a comparatively speaking short 
time. In 1838, out of 19,000 persons committed, and afterwards 
acquitted, 13,000, or more than two-thirds, were for a shorter period 
than one month; 285 only were imprisoned during six months or a 
longer period. After the experience collected during the last few years, 
it may be asserted with the greatest confidence, that individuai impri- 
sonment offers no danger to physical or mental health, if employed for 
short periods, even with a much more severe discipline than that pro- 
posed. It may also be said, that if such a discipline is detested by 
some prisoners, these are generally already corrupted and punishable 
persons, to whom the intercourse with criminals is nothing new, and 
who feel neither shame nor dislike at leading such a life. This kind of 
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prisoner will undoubtedly suffer by the solitude into which he is thrown. 
But who, innocently accused, would not consider such an imprison- 
ment a favour? In the present state of prisons, the profligate and the 
guilty feel at ease, while the innocent and honest-accused abhors them. 
By the discipline now proposed, the case will be nearly reversed, 
and we suppose every one has reason to be satisfied with, and rejoice 
over such a change.” 

The foregoing documents will nearly suffice to prove the necessity of 
adopting individual imprisonment for the accused, ¢. e. the employment 
of the Philadelphian plan. The important fact that, even in those 
states where the Auburn system has been adopted for the convicted, 
the Philadelphian has yet been made use of for the accused, will not 
escape the attention of our readers. In prisons on the latter plan, it 
is true, accused and convicted may be detained in the same building 
without half the disadvantages which would be experienced in an insti- 
tution on any other plan. The treatment of the accused ought, how- 
ever, to be very different to that of other prisoners, and, we believe, 
that even should they be detained in a separate wing of a Philadelphian 
prison, this difference of treatment would cause so many difficulties as 
to endanger seriously the maintenance of a proper discipline in the 
whole house, and that it would be found preferable and even necessary 
to confine the accused and the convicted in totally different buildings. 
By this another evil would be considerably diminished, It is some- 
times heard as an objection to a man’s character, that he has been 
detained in such and such a prison ; yet this man may have been erro- 
neously accused, and acquitted. If the buildings where the accused 
are detained were completely separated and distinguished by name and 
situation, from those where convicts are imprisoned, this evil would 
almost entirely disappear. 

Another class of prisoners whom we should wish to see totally sepa- 
rated from the others, are the juvenile offenders. This class has so 
little in common with other prisoners, that their treatment too ought 
to be almost entirely different. 

The causes which impel children to the committal of crime are widely 
differing from those which mislead grown up persons, Bad company, 
and bad example, are nearly the only reasons which make children 
leave the path of virtue. Unsupported by the powers of mind and 
judgment, susceptible of all impressions, and fond of imitation, they 
are easily reduced to the utmost possible degradation, when left or 
brought into the society of the bad. But the same reasons will also 
give a much greater chance and facility for their amelioration, than for 
that of any other class of prisoners. In fact, while with grown up 
persons punishment, and not correction, remains the principal aim of 
imprisonment,—correction, and correction only, ought to be the object 
with juvenile offenders. This fact has been recognized by all legisla- 
tures ; youth will, in many cases, be regarded as a reason for acquit- 
ting, and, in all, asa sufficient excuse for mitigation of the penalty. 
The punishments to which juvenile offenders are condemned, are 
generally given more with a view to give them an opportunity for 
reforming, than with a wish to separate them from society in order to 
P 
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make them innoxious, that which with most grown up convicts is the 
main object. 

If we may therefore take it as decided that correctjon is the principal, 
if not the only object, of imprisonment of juvenile offenders, it 
remains to be seen in how far it can be hoped to reform them, and by 
what means and measures this can be done. In prisons, as the 
generality of them now are, there is scarcely any, we may say not the 
least chance of reforming a juvenile offender; the only thing of which 
we may be pretty sure is, that for whatever period the child may be 
sentenced he is certain to leave the prison more corrupt, more depraved, 
and more degraded, than he entered it. In many prisons even still both 
children and grown up persons are confined together ; the consequences 
of such a practice cannot be doubtful. In others, where the detained 
are separated systematically into small divisions, the sad influence 
which the grown up convicts exercise upon children will perhaps not 
be so very evident; but still it will exist. In institutions on the 
Pennsylvanian plan these disadvantages will be nearly avoided, 
but they can scarcely be considered proper places for imprisoning 
children, Separate institutions, subjected to a different discipline from 
other prisons, ought to exist for juvenile offenders. In these institu- 
tions the children might be gradually ameliorated ; they might be 
separated into several divisions, and be advanced from one into the 
other according to the progress they make in good and correct beha- 
viour; and after having attained a certain point they might be sent into 
institutions provided for the children of notoriously bad character, and 
others destitute or orphaned. The late institution at Hackney Wick, 
those at Warwick, Glasgow, and the House of Refuge and the Philan- 
thropic Institution in London, have already proved how immense an 
influence may be exercised in this way, and leave nothing to wish, but 
that they may continue to extend as they have hitherto done, and that 
many other houses to the same purpose may be speedily erected. 

If such a course was pursued the judges would no more be daily 
forced to the painful necessity of absolving children, in order to save 
them the degrading and quickly depraving intercourse with grown-up 
and incorrigible villains ; or of delivering them to parents of doubtful 
character; for such are the majority of the parents of juvenile 
offenders, and therefore is it so very difficult to ameliorate the children. 
They are generally sentenced for ashort time ; this period elapsed they 
return home and are again in the midst of the degraded and profligate. 
What must be the consequences of this? Institutions like those 
alluded to are the only means which can put an effectual stop to the 
propagation of crime in this way. Every exertion ought to be made 
to establish them. Much crime would be prevented, and many a child 
who now becomes, and must become worthless and wretched would 
grow up a useful member of society. This country in which the 
reforms of prison legislation and discipline have been of late very rapid 
and energetic, has in this one point not yet done anything equal to the 
enormity of the evil. Quick and decisive measures are much required, 
as the number of juvenile offenders is in all countries very large in com- 
parison to that of grown up criminals ; and in this much more so than 
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in any other. The proportion of juvenile offenders to the convicted 
in the last year was— 


In France, under 16 years.............. 1-9 per cent. 
Ditto, from 16 to 21 years...... oes 14-20 
In Baden (Germany), 14 to 18 years .... 3-4 

», Bohemia (Austria), 14to20 ,, .... 8-16 





,, United States, under 20 years........ 10-12 . 
» Belgium, under 16 —m S8etenes 6 ss 
- Pl 16 to 21 aS ee Pa 
», England, under 16 :: ceetcaete 12 i 
jill eee iene “ 
The total number of children committed in 1840 was— 
Under Above 12 Above 16 
12 years. and under 16. and under 2! 
In England and Wales...... 489 2,654 7,642 
In Scotland .........-.- ove 331 884 1,203 
PR SN sc nkscdenenssices SON 1,222 3,941 
943 4,760 12,786 


or more than 30 per cent. of the total number of committals were of 
persons under 16 years of age. 

These numbers will suffice to show the importance of the question. 
We hope, and do not doubt, that the interest on the subject shown 
during the last few years, by the public at large, will continue to 
increase. The establishment of institutions for the reception of juvenile 
offenders will, we believe, not only be the means of preserving the 
children themselves from corruption, and of bringing them back to the 
path of virtue, but it will also soon show a beneficial influence on the 
criminal statistics of this country ; and we have not the least doubt, 
that if proper attention be devoted to this part of the question of prison 
reform, this country will, at no remote period, be enabled to show to 
other nations its criminal statistics with the same pride and feeling of 
superiority which it may now have in publishing the statements of its 
commerce, its manufactures, or of its marine. 

There may be some apparent objections to making such excellent 
provision for the children of the profligate or the criminal, lest they 
become objects of envy to their poor but honest neighbours. We do 
not at all approve of relieving parents from the burden of maintaining 
their children by throwing that burden on the public; but the present 
case is certainly an exception to that rule, however excellent may be 
its general application. As the amiable authoress of “ Essays on 
Charitable Institutions,” well remarks :— 

“ Where, however, there is really an absence of every nearer resource, 
provision ought unquestionably to be made by society, for the main- 
tainance and proper education of all the destitute orphans within its 
pale. Policy, as well as benevolence, dictates such a course; for to 
the early neglect of these unfortunate children may be attributed a con- 
siderable portion of the crime and consequent expense entailed upon 
the community. 

“ There is another class with still stronger claims upon our compassion 
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—the children of depraved or criminal parents, exposed and almost 
doomed by force of circumstances to perpetuate the parental crimes and 
vices. Whilst new institutions for the spread of liberal education are 
rising up in every quarter—whiie the tide of human improvement con- 
tinually flows in a thousand different channels—this under-current of 
pollution takes its rise at the very source of existence, and is silently 
rolling onwards an ever increasing torrent, contaminating the surround- 
ing waters in its course, and bearing myriads of victims to destruction. 
“‘ Among the various plans that have been attempted for stemming 
this flood of corruption, there is probably none in England that so well 
merits the attention of the public as that pursued by Captain Brenton, 
R. N., at Hackney Wick, under the title of “* The Children’s Friend 
Society.” That institution has a far nobler object in view than those 
which attempt the reformation of juvenile offenders, valuable as they 
are;—it is one which aims at preventing juvenile delinquency, by 
snatching the little beings from almost the only path which lies open 
to them—that whieh leads to similar errors, to similar crimes, and 
ends in inevitable ruin. This institution according to the report for 
the year 1835, “‘ was opened at Hackney Wick, with a portion of land 
‘* attached ; where boys under an able and vigilant superintendence, 
“receive the advantages of religious and moral instruction, combined 
‘* with a system of agricultural labour, and manual employment, calcu- 
** lated to form habits of general usefulness and industry. After this pre- 
 paratory discipline, they are apprenticed, with their free consent, and 
“ that of their parents and guardians, to respectable individuals in our 
* colonies, or are provided with suitable situations in the United Kingdom. 
“ Subsequently to the establishment at Hackney Wick, an Asylum for 
** girls was opened at Chiswick, under the management of a committee of 
*‘Jadies.” The girls remain in the Asylum until good and respectable 
habits have been so far acquired that hope may reasonably be enter- 
tained of their becoming generally useful. They are then sent to the 
colonies where they are apprenticed to trades, or as domestic servants, 
with a due attention to their health and welfare, unless they be pro- 
vided with respectable situations in this country. ‘‘ Committees of 
* ladies and gentler <n in the respective colonies take care of the children 
* on their arrival, and keep a watchful authority over them during their 
“time of apprenticeship. The number of children admitted into this 
‘* institution since its establishment has been 807, of whom 428 have 
“been well and suitably provided for in the colonies, 121 have been 
“removed and provided for by their parents or friends; 44 have 
“ absconded, 6 have been expelled, 208 still remain in the schools. Of 
“ the conduct of the children the committee are enabled to make a very 
“‘ favourable report. Of the boys sent to the Cape of Good Hope, one 
“ only has ever been brought before the local authorities for an infringe- 
“‘ ment of the laws, and that one was acquitted.” 
* A combination of manual labour, especially in the field and garden, 
“‘ with the customary school exercise, has been found so powerfully to 
“ assist the training and improvement of the children, that since the 
“ establishment of this society, its schools have been conducted in the 
“‘ most satisfactory manner, without recourse being had to a single blow. 
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‘“‘ The committee beg most earnestly to call the attention of the public to 
“this most important fact, which they attribute mainly to the admixture 
“of healthy labour with mental instruction, and religious and moral 
“‘ exercises; much of course, in all cases, depending on the union of 
“kindness with firmness on the part of the master.” 

“The public complains of the increase of crime; legislators frame 
enactments for its punishment; magistrates pursue the same daily 
round of committals and re-committals to those nurseries of iniquity, 
where the half-repentant transgressor is transformed into the hardened 
criminal ; yet there is only onr school in England established espe- 
cially for preventing the accumulation of crime and suffering, by open- 
ing a way through the almost impenetrable barrier of unfavourable 
circumstances by which multitudes of our fellow-creatures are sur- 
rounded. There is one such school, and there are 18,000 young 
creatures in London alone, who have scarcely any other resource than 
the commission of those crimes for the punishment of which millions 
are annually expended. But why is not the preventing plan more 
commensurate with the evil? Why is not every great town in the 
kingdom provided with this cheap remedy? The children at Hackney 
Wick are maintained there, and sent to the colonies with good charac- 
ters and moral habits, at an average expense of £15 per head; while 
it costs the country from £200 to £300 per head, in keep and public 
plunder, to transport as criminals the neglected children of the vicious 
and the poor.” 

*‘ If economical considerations are insufficient to arouse the public 
from their apathy on this subject, is there no class in the community 
to whom an appeal can be made with an especial chance of awakening 
their tender sympathy? Yrs, tuere 1s. Parents! who bend with 
fond delight over your infant charge; who watch with those emotions 
of which a parent’s heart is alone susceptible, its earliest smiles of 
intelligence and love ; what would be your feelings if at this moment 
some demon were to whisper, ‘“‘ That being, in whose winning caresses 
you now read the simplicity of confiding innocence, is doomed by an 
irrevocable decree, to become the victim of degrading vice, of revolting 
passion ; at once the torment and the outcast of society; and to close 
his eyes in final despair!” Parents! will you pause for a moment 
to realise this idea? Will you then reflect that there are at this mo- 
ment, in England, thousands of infants, soft and blooming as your 
own, who, but for your combined and effective interposition, are as 
surely destined to tread the downward path of ruin as if their fate had 
been announced by the voice of prophecy? Thus reflecting, can you 
refuse to act?” 
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BAMFORD’S POEMS.* 


There is a class of men—usually very young men—who live only 
in the superlative degree ; whose woes are agony, whose joys are bliss. 
Every thing with them is either “ bright as the meteor or black as the 


” 


bog.” Even in common things they are not like common men, the 
very atmosphere they breathe is an atmosphere different from that 
of common mortals; and the whole face of universal nature accom- 
modates itself to their caprices, and wreaths into smiles or darkens 
into frowns for their gifted eyes alone. Such is the “ order of mortals 
who do become old in their youth and die ere middle age’’—unfor- 
tunately there are some high literary names amongst these sentimental 
hypochondriacs, whereby much mischief is brought about. One who 
has become a star-gazer, ought to have no spot, no blemish, for if he 
have, so prone is human nature to imitation, and so much more easy is 
it to imitate the weaknesses in the character of a genius which reduce 
him to our own level, than the great qualities which have raised him 
above it, that the chances are many, that for one who is made wiser there 
will be a hundred made more foolish by his example. Bamford is not 
one of these; we do not mean to say that his literary character is with- 
out blemish, but in his literary works there is no apparent blemish in 
his moral character; he is no monster compounded as our friend 
Jonathan might say of ‘a thunderbolt and a tear, with a dash of gin and 
water,” but he is a man! and it is apparent that he possesses the 
manly virtues, courage, fortitude, magnanimity, and a tender, untiring, 
but rational affection for those that are dependant for happiness upon his 
love. The tendency of his book is healthy ; there is no puling goose quill 
sentimentality, no straining for effect, no glare—it does not smell of var- 
nish. Be it remembered, too, that Bamford, like Burns, owes nothing to 
the nursing of a “ literary Jeisure.”” But we will keep our readers no 
longer from our extracts whereby they will be enabled to judge of his 
merits for themselves. 

The following poem, the author assures us, was written long before 
Barry Cornwall’s King Death made its appearance. It is in no degree 
inferior to that spirited ballad ; while in the plot, if we may be allowed 
the expression, it is far superior. 


* By Samuel Bamford. Manchester: Simms & Dinham, B. Wheeler, J. Forrest, Abel Heywood 
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THE PASS OF DEATH. 


WITTEN SHORTLY APTER THE DECEASE OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE GEOROE CANNING, 
AND WITH REFERENCE TO THAT EVENT. 


Another’s gone, and who comes next, 
Of all the sons of pride ? 

And is humanity perplex’d 
Because this man hath died? 

The sons of men did raise their voice 
And criéd in despair, 

** We will not come, we will not come, 


” 


Whilst death is waiting there ! 


But Time went forth and dragg’d them on, 
By one, by two, by three ; 

Nay, sometimes thousands came as one, 
So merciless was he ! 

And still they go, and still they go, 
The slave, the lord, the king ; 

And disappear like flakes of snow 
Before the sun of spring ! 


For Death stood in the path of Time, 
And slew them as they came, 

And not a soul escap’d his hand, 
So certain was his aim. 

The beggar fell across his staff, 
The soldier on his sword, 

The king sank down beneath his crown, 
The priest beside the Word. 


And Youth came in his blush of health, 
And in a moment fell ; 

And Avarice, grasping still at wealth, 
Was rolléd into hell ; 

And Age stood trembling at the pass, 

And would have turned again ; 

But Time said, ‘‘ No, ‘tis never so, 
Thou canst not here remain.” 





The bride came in her wedding robe— 
But that did nought avail ; 
Her ruby lips went cold and blue, 
A Her rosy cheek turn’d pale! 
A And some were hurried from the ball, 
And some came from the play ; 
And some were eating to the last, 
! And some with wine were gay. 
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And some were ravenous for food, 
And rais’d seditious cries ; 

But, being a “ legitimate,” 
Death quickly stopp’d their noise ! 

The father left his infant brood 
Amid the world to weep ; 

And the mother diéd whilst her babe 
Lay smiling in its sleep! 


And some did offer bribes of gold, 
If they might but survive ; 

But he drew his arrow to the head, 
And left them not alive ! 

And some were plighting vows of love 
When their very hearts were torn ; 

And eyes that shone so bright at eve 
Were closéd ere the morn ! 


And one had just attain’d to pow’r, 
And wist not he should die ; 

Till the arrow smote his stream of life, 
And left the cistern dry !— 

Another’s gone, and who comes next, 
Of all the sons of pride ? 

And is humanity perplex’d 
Because this man hath died ? 


And still they come, and still they go, 
And still there is no end.— 

The hungry grave is yawning yet, 
And who shall next descend ? 

Oh! shall it be a crownéd head, 
Or one of noble line ? 

Or doth the slayer turn to smite 
A life so frail as mine ? 





We do not remember any thing much more graphic than the follow- 
ing, each picture is handled with the dexterity of one who has studied 
long and well from the life. 


GOD HELP THE POOR. 


God help the poor, who on this wintry morn 
Come forth of alleys dim, and courts obscure ! 
God help yon poor pale girl, who droops forlorn, 
And meekly her affliction doth endure ! 

God help the outcast lamb! she trembling stands, 
All wan her lips, and frozen red her hands ; 

Her sunken eyes are modestly down cast ; 

Her night-black hair streams on the fitful blast ; 
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Her bosom, passing fair, is half reveal’d, 

And, oh! so cold, the snow lies there congeal’d ; 

Her feet benumb’d, her shoes all rent and worn : 

God help thee, outcast lamb, who stand’st forlorn ! 
God help the poor ! 


God help the poor! An infant's feeble wail 

Comes from yon narrow gate-way ; and behold, 

A female crouching there, so deathly pale, 

Huddling her child, to screen it from the cold ! 

Her vesture scant, her bonnet crush’d and torn ; 

A thin shawl doth her baby dear enfold : 

And there she bides the ruthless gale of morn, 

Which almost to her heart hath sent its cold ! 

And now she sudden darts a ravening look, 

As one with new hot bread comes past the nook ; 

And, as the tempting load is onward borne, 

She weeps. God help thee, hapless one forlorn! 
God help the poor! 


God help the poor! Behold yon famish’d lad ; 
No shoes, nor hose, his wounded feet protect ; 
With limping gait, and looks so dreamy-sad, 

He wanders onward, stopping to inspect 

Each window stor’d with articles of food. 

He yearns but to enjoy one cheering meal ; 

Oh! to his hungry palate, viands rude 

Would yield a zest, the famish’d only feel ! 

He now devours a crust of mouldy bread ; 

With teeth and hands the precious boon is torn, 
Unmindful of the storm which round his head 
Impetuous sweeps. God help thee, child forlorn ! 
God help the poor ! 


God help the poor! Another have I found, 
A bow’d and venerable man is he ; 

His slouchéd hat with faded crape is bound ; 

His coat is grey, and thread-bare too, I see 

‘“‘ The rude winds” seem to “ mock his hoary hair ;” 
His shirtless bosom to the blast is bare. 

Anon he turns, and casts a wistful eye, 

And with scant napkin wipes the blinding spray ; 
And looks again, as if he fain would spy 

Friends he hath feasted in his better day : 

Ah! some are dead, and some have long forborne 
To know the poor ; and he is left forlorn! 

God help the poor ! 


Q 
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God help the poor, who in lone valleys dwell, 

Or by far hills, where whin and heather grow ! 
Theirs is a story sad indeed to tell ; 

Yet little cares the world, and less ’twould know 
About the toil and want they undergo. 

The wearying loom must have them up at morn ; 
They work till worn-out nature will have sleep ; 
They taste, but are not fed. The snow drifts deep 
Around the fireless cot, and blocks the door ; 
The night-storm howls a dirge across the moor. 
And shall they perish thus, oppress’d and lorn ? 
Shall toil and famine hopeless, still be borne ? 
No! Gop will yet arise and HELP THE PooR! 





WINTER. 


How fearful, yet how mournful, is the tone 

Of Winter, howling in his stormy zone! 
O’erwhelming pow’r, from night-bound realms afar, 
Who lead’st the wrathful elements to war ; 

Whose voice is heard when storms in chorus sing ; 
Whose breath doth icy desolation bring ; 

Who piles the clouds, or rends them as he goes, 
Melts into floods, or freezes into snows ; 

O’er wither’d regions doth the Giant stride, 

Lifts his dark hand, and turns the sun aside! 


There is more compressed here into ten lines than is to be found in 
many a modern canto. After such samples of the book as we have set 
before the reader it would be but mere impertinence to advise him to 
read it. Those who have read them will be sure to do so, and we do 
not flatter ourselves that those who have not will think it worth their 
while to do so at our recommendation. And now, honest and manly 
Bamford fare you well. We at all events owe you thanks for making 
yourself known to us. True poet and better still true man, one of 
nature’s own nobility thou art, and as such wilt live when coronets are 
dust. 
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WHO CANNOT BE CRUSHED WITH A PLOT? 





** Who cannot be crushed with a plot !” exclaims Monsieur Parolles 
when he has been ass enough to betray himself—or rather, to show 
himself in his true colours; when “ the gallant militarist that had the 
whole theory of war in the knot of his scarf, and the practice in the 
shape of his dagger,” turns out to be, what he had before been suspect- 
ed, a “crawling, empty, vapouring, cowardly representative of the off- 
scourings of social life.” 

And yet we can hardly help pitying the poor captain while we see 
him the dupe of a shallow scheme that would have failed to victimize 
any but himself or such as he. We are amused indeed by the tricks 
and turns, the bare-faced treachery and foul mouthed slanders to which 
he resorts; but when all is over, we question whether the wretch has 
had fair play quite, and whether he has not some cause for complaint. 
We fancy we can see him turn round to the fellows who have just been 
holding him in custody, and, with the air of a persecuted martyr, 
appealing to their commiseration and candour, with—‘* Who cannot be 
crushed with a plot ?” 

And who was Monsieur Parolles ?—It is just possible that the ques- 
tion may be put ; and as we like to be explicit in our data, and rejoice 
in being clearly comprehended, we will give his history in few words 
and pithy. 

In one of the wars for which the region of Utopia is so justly 
celebrated, served Captain Parolles. His own appraisment of himself 
we have given; but unfortunately, he had to do with an unbelieving 
generation. ‘ He’s a jack-an-apes with scarfs,” saith one. “ I know 
him a notorious liar, think him a great way fool, solely a coward,” 
quoth another. ‘I did think thee, for two ordinaries, to be a pretty 
wise fellow ; thou didst make tolerable vent of thy travel; it might 
pass: yet the scarfs and the bannerets about thee did manifoldly 
dissuade me from believing thee a vessel of too great a burden,” chimes 
inathird, “ Believe it, my lord, in mine own direct knowledge, with- 
out any malice, but to speak of him as my kinsman, he’s a most notable 
coward, an infinite and endless liar, an hourly promise breaker, the 
owner of no good quality worthy your lordship’s entertainment,” testi- 
fies a fourth. Dainty words these my masters! So thinks our worthy 
captain ; and thus communeth he with himself. ‘ They begin to smoke 
me; and disgraces have of late knocked too often at my door. I find 
my tongue is too fool-hardy: but my heart hath the fear of Mars before 
it, and of his creatures, not daring the reports of my tongue.” 

At length a trap is set for the poor gentleman. In an action with 
the enemy a drum is lost, and our victim (hero, we will not say) is to 
be set on to recover it. (Remember, reader, this is in Utopia. as afore- 
said, where they manage such matters in a manner peculiar to that 
region. We doubt whether the “ great captain,” par excellence, ever 
distinguishing himself in so notable an enterprize—but to return to 
our text. )—“ Let him fetch off the drum,” proposes one of the plotters. 
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* And I,” chimes in another, “ with a troop of Florentines, will 
suddenly surprise him: such I will have whom I am sure he knows 
not from the enemy: we will bind and hoodwink him, so that he 
shall suppose no other but that he is carried into the leaguer of 
the adversaries, when we bring him to our own tents,” and so on, 

“Oh, for the love of laughter, hinder not the humour of the 

design; let him fetch off his drum in any hand,” saith a third ;— 
and forthwith, the unfortunate captain is spirited off, solus, to 
rescue the important trophy. Here commence his perplexities.— 
‘* What should move me,” debates he, “ to undertake the recovery of 
this drum ; being not ignorant of the impossibility, and knowing I had 
no such purpose? I must give myself some hurts, and say I got them 
in the exploit.” And then he goes on to contrive how much or how 
little self-infliction will serve his purpose; all the while being over- 
heard by the merry men all, who are lying in ambush for him, and will 
pounce out when they have given him rope enough. This presently 
happens; and with the awful sounds of ‘“ Throca movonsus, cargo, 
cargo, cargo villianda par corbo, cargo; baskos thromuldo baskos” 
ringing in his astounded ears, the unfortunate suffers himself to be 
blind-folded and led away, as he supposes, to the camp of the enemy, 
praying loudly for mercy, and offering as the price of his dear life 
to “ reveal the secrets of our camp : to show their force—their purposes : 
nay—to sum up all—* to speak that which you will wonder at.” 
And so he does with a witness; and cuts away right and left 
in such a style, that in the end, his false examiners hav’nt much left to 
boast of in the points of reputation. We can almost forgive his 
treachery, when we begin to fancy how Captain Dumain must have 
‘grinned horribly a ghastly smile’ at hearing himself described as a 
man who ‘will steal, sir, an egg out of a cloister. He will lie, sir, 
with such volubility, that you would think truth were a fool ; drunken- 
ness is his best virtue,” and so on:—or how enamoured the other 
Captain Dumain must have been with his portraiture as ‘ E’en a crow 
of the same nest: not altogether so great as the first in goodness, but 
greater a great deal in evil. He excels his brother for a coward, yet 
his brother is reputed one of the best that is. Ina retreat he outruns 
any lackey ; marry, in coming on, he has the cramp.” 

Verily the poor varlet had his revenge, though he knew it not. 

After thus betraying the personal accomplishments of his compeers, 
as well as the state of their army, and other matters of equal importance, 
the poor fellow is told, for his pains, that he can serve no farther honest 
purpose, and must needs prepare to lose his head without farther cere- 
mony. Whereupon he sets up a dismal howl, and begs, at least, to 
see his death. Finally, his eyes are uncovered, and he finds himself 
safe in limb indeed, but lost to honour. His fellow officers disown 
him ; and even the soldiers who are accessories in the scheme, take up 
the ball, and assail Monsieur Parolles with suitable ribaldry. And he 
—what says he? He casts up his eyes with meek resignation, while he 
adroitly turns the tables on his adversaries. —“ Who cannot be crushed 
with a plot!” says he. And for that very word, mean as he is, we 
almost sympathize with him. We feel the force of his argument ; and 
wish, at least, that he had had fair play. 
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We quoted just now that Monsieur Parolles is a representative of a 
certain class; and therefore we have taken leave to bring him once 
more upon the stage. Yes, we consider him as a type. There are 
many Parolles in the world: we know some of them. He is the head 
of a numerous family. We mean not as to his inherent baseness ; 
though he has anti-types enough there: but we refer to those truly un- 
fortunate and simple-hearted of our fellow-creatures, who, if they are 
to be credited—are for ever and aye the victims of plot upon plot. 
How often do we hear from the lips of such individuals the lacrymase 
complaint of their great progenitor—‘ Who cannot be crushed with a 
plot!” Who, indeed! But let us look a little closer into the matter. 

There is our friend Mr. Domestic Parolles. By his own account, he 
is a paragon of moral excellence. Never before did such a model of 
conjugal virtue, parental affection, and magisterial mildness bless our 
nether world. In temper, he is an angel ; in self-denial, a philosopher ; 
in habits, an anchorite ; as touching the law of love, blameless. How 
is it then that Mrs. Parolles shrinks back when she hears the heavy 
tread of Mr. Parolles as he paces the hall floor on his periodical returns 
from his office in the city? Why do the little Parolles hush their 
voices, and relinquish their sports, and shrink to the distant regions of 
the paternal domains at the same well-known signal? Why do his 
servants shift their quarters as regularly as quarter-day comes round? 
And why does all the world account for these significant tokens by 
whispering “ what a disagreeable, tyrannical man that Parolles must 
be?” But nobody can know where the shoe pinches so well as he who 
wears it; and what saith Mr. Parolles? “A plot!” cries he: “a 
most devilish and malignant plot! and my dear sir,” he adds with a 
groan, “‘who cannot be crushed with a plot?” We once ventured to 
insinuate an inquiry as to the reality of certain little rumours that had 
reached us by the way; but, alas! we only added to the good man’s 
calamities. ‘* Ah,” said he, “ I see, I see, you are drawn into the plot.” 
We, of course, disclaimed so cruel a proceeding, but in vain. We fear 
we are irrevocably set down as inveterate plotters against the domestic 
peace of Mr. Parolles. 

There is the Reverend M. or N. Parolles. If the world had not been 
plotting against him for twenty years, he must inevitably have been a 
bishop at least. But it has; and so he is only a curate; and as it is 
not tired of plotting, a curate he is likely to continue. Poor Parolles, 
we pity him from our heart. At five and twenty he was ordained a 
priest, and set about to “witch the world” with noble oratory, and 
overwhelming learning. But there was a plot against him. For want 
of a more appropriate sphere of labour, he was compelled to undertake 
the curacy of a country village, upon a stipend of some fifty pounds a- 
year; but, nothing daunted, he set out on his upward march. “I shall 
soon,” thought he, “obtain promotion. A light set upon a hill cannot 
be hid.” So he preached, and puffed, and panted : he brought out his 
hidden stores of lore: he called into exercise his most studied graces of 
delivery. But all would not do. The old rector grew peevish from 
mere envy: the patron of the living snored audibly in the midst of his 
most cherished perarations—this was spite : the clowns grinned at the 
queer parson that threw his arms about like a windmill, and stunned 
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their ears with crackjaw words that were not to be found from Genesis 
to Revelations, and finally, they marched off in a body to the Methodist 
meeting at the next village—this was ignorance. There was evidently 
a plot formed against him. His flock was deaf to the voice of the 
charmer. ‘‘ There are none,” quoth he, “so deaf as those who wont 
hear; and who cannot be crushed with a plot?” So he shifted his 
ground. 

He obtained another curacy, with no better success. His enemies 
would not let him alone. He ought to have been popular; but envy, 
and spite, and ignorance combined their forces, and united their efforts 
to crush the rising bishop in embryo. A second remove did not mend 
the matter. He preached on probation for a valuable lectureship, and 
ought to have obtained it; but was crushed with a plot. He preached 
a Visitation sermon, “ and now,” thought he, “ my greatness is a ripen- 
ing ;” but, alas! instead of the well-earned plaudits of his venerable 
diocesan, he received a rebuke for preaching such an unreasonably 
long discourse, whereby the visitation dinner was ‘done brown.” 
Poor fellow, the bishop was in the plot too. A living fell to the gift of 
his college, and he made application for it; but his evil genius had 
waylaid him,—another plot deprived the wealthy parish of Eaton cum 
Seaton of the highest luminary in the episcopal hemisphere. 

And now, tired of battling with an ungrateful world, the Rev. M. or 
N. Parolles is fain to content himself with exchanging his fiery Pegasus 
for a broken-kneed and broken-winded curacy hack, upon whom, being 
uneasily seated, he jogs over the length and breadth of his spiritual 
vice-regency, accompanying every wheeze of his Rozinante with the 
doleful ditty—‘* Who cannot be crushed with a plot ?” 

We descend once more to the laity; and we call to mind our old 
schoolfellow Christopher Parolles, who has all his life been the knock- 
down sport of plots. We remember when he ought to have obtained 
the first Latin prize; but was superseded by a favourite of the master— 
the said master stooping from his dignity to get up a small plot among 
the ushers on the said favourite’s behalf. After this, his friends made 
strenuous attempts to obtain for him a clerkship in some government 
office or other, and at one time were on the very point of success ; but 
he was crushed witha plot. Bye and bye it pleased Christopher to fall 
in love with a young lady, whose sufficient fortune might have secured 
him from further trouble on the score of future employment, but the 
adventure was not reserved for him. And why? Only because the 
young lady’s papa and mamma plotted so successfully as to pack off 
the prize to some undiscoverable region, and find another lover with 
such despatch as to render all future attempts on the part of poor 
Christopher nugatory. We have not heard of him lately ; but we have 
some dim remembrance of his attempting to ‘‘ tread the boards” some 
years back ; and we have but little doubt that he might have eclipsed 
the modern Roscius, but for the hatching of a vile plot among the gods, 
which literally crushed the unhappy mortal, as it descended upon him 
from the shilling gallery in the shape of foul orange peel. We believe 
he has loathed the very sight of a fruit-barrow woman from that day to 
the present. 
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There is our friend Jack Parolles. A clever fellow is Jack : a first- 
rate politician ; a poet of the most heroic order ; a relater of “‘ moving 
accidents by field and flood,” of the largest calibre. He was cut out 
for a successful author ; and what should hinder him, but these same 
inveterate plotters? We every now and then spy out his sad initials 
among the vulgar herd of rejected contributors to the magazines; some- 
times with such an accompaniment as—‘‘ J. P. declined ; does not 
come up to our standard :”—or, ‘* We recommend our friend J. P. to 
study the rules of prosody :"—or, “J. P. may receive back his manu- 
scripts on application at our office; they are useless to us except as 
waste paper.” It is plain that there is an ugly plot in which all editors 
of magazines from Dan to Beersheba—we mean from the Land’s End 
to John o’ Groats—are implicated, to crush the aspiring genius of J. P. 
Not long ago Jack completed a goodly bulk of MSS., containing some 
eight hundred and odd foolscap pages closely written, and generously 
offered them to certain booksellers in the metropolis for the price of an 
old song ; but, incredible as it may appear, the booksellers were in the 
plot too, and rather than not crush poor Jack, resolved to forego the 
certain fortune thus placed within their grasp. But Jack would not be 
crushed, and forthwith, to be revenged on his persecutors, took the 
affair into his own hands, and published his work himself. It came 
out three months ago, and we were confidently expecting the announce- 
ment of a second edition, when, a day or two since, we unexpectedly 
met cur friend. ‘And how does go off,” inquired we, 
nothing doubting. ‘* Not acopy sold,” sighed the victim. The reason 
was plain. The public were in the plot too; and “who cannot be 
crushed with a plot?” 


We have some slight acquaintance with a Simon Parolles, Esq. He 
has lived in every county in England ; and we fear that his “ noble has 
been brought down to ninepence” by the malignity of certain litigious 
plotters, who have forced him into every law court in the land. There 
has been no escaping their clutches. New plots spring up around him 
like mushrooms wherever he sets his peaceable feet. He is now in the 
midst of a complicated suit with a neighbour as to the rights of bird- 
nesting in a hedge that separates their several cabbage gardens, the costs 
of which at present amount to three figures in the pounds column of 
his lawyers account. Much we fear that Simon will indeed be “‘ crushed 
with a plot ?” 








We are grieved to say that some branches of the family do not now, 
as was the case with their proto-type, hold the most reputable place 
in the opinions of society ; but what can be expected when all society 
is bent upon crushing them. We have taken a survey of that ingeni- 
ous machine the tread-mil] ; and at the time of our visit, no fewer than 
four out of six of the operators thereupon were genuine Parolles, As 
innocent as lambs in themselves, the whole machinery of law had been 
called into exercise—judge, counsel, and jury had accelerated its 
motion. In short, the miserable sinners (no—saints) had been “ crush- 
ed with a plot.” 


There is Alexander Mac Parolles in bedlam. Poor wretch: he was 
erushed with a tory plot. Infernal machines were pointed at him ; 
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fiends grinned at him: town counsellors shook their learned heads at 
him: and prime ministers flouted him, Was this to be endured? 
No—they might mine, but he would countermine. But plot against 
plot was not to be borne; and the stronger plot prevailed over the 
weaker, and poor Alexander went to the wall. 

Sir Home Secretary Parolles has been “ crushed with a plot.” We 
have been reading his last speech: thus it rans—I did what I could ; 
and I am sure no man could have done it better. I had the loveliest 
intentions in the world—in fact, they were quite dove-like. My olive 
branch was a beautiful sprig, as green as green could be; its virtues 
would have been surprising ; it should have smoothed down the angry 
billows of sectarian strife, and sweetened the waters of Mara:—but, 
thus I scatter it to the winds; for, who cannot be crushed with a plot.” 





WITH A NOSEGAY. 


Go, simple flowers, unfold your richest bloom 
Beneath his eyes ; 

To greet his senses, let your sweet perfume 
Like incense rise. 


If he caress you, round his fingers twine 
And softly kiss ; 

And bear a blessing from this heart of mine, 
To rest on his. 


Then look with loving eyes into his face, 
And catch his smile ; 

’T will, like a sunbeam, tinge with brighter grace, 
Your buds the while. 


Should he reject you, and perchance disdain 
A gift so poor, 

Then fade—’twere better, since ye bloom in vain, 
To bloom no more. 


But if he take you fondly to his breast, 
Then blushing go, 

Reveal the love upon your leaves imprest, 
In whispers low. 


There, happy flowers! thus rendered half divine, 
Unfading lie ; 

Securely placed within so dear a shrine 
Ye cannot die. 
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THE WEAKNESS OF A “STRONG GOVERNMENT.” 


When the whig administration had flickered out its feeble but tena- 
cious life, the nation was vehemently congratulated on the appointment 
of successors who, headed by a statesman of distinguished talents 
firmness and prudence, would speedily acquire general respect and con- 
fidence as a wise, a strong, and a successful government. Alas, how 
signally has the promise been falsified! The parliamentary con- 
servatives have discovered that the traitor of 1829 has both betrayed 
and befooled them in 1842 and 3. Conscious, like Bottom, of the 
growth of certain unseemly pendants from their solid pericraniums, they 
have waxed sullen, and begun to answer the lash by certain aggrava- 
tions of tone, and a restive or sometimes a retrograde motion. The 
murmurs of discontent, mingled with the hoarser sounds of reproach, are 
heard from the agriculturists of the party throughout the country; 
while the high-churchmen merely deign an occasional word of cold 
sarcastic scorn. The three portions of the kingdom are shaken by 
agitation. In England the farmers are lifting their hands against the 
new Corn Law—the union is menaced by the whole catholic population 
of Ireland—the Scottish church is rent in twain—and the ghosts of all 
sorts of old grievances are coming out of their graves. Meanwhile, the 
ministerial Oberon, having no talismanic simple wherewith to dispel the 
insanity and disorder he has produced, is fairly at his wit’s end ; he will 
answer no questions, can promise nothing, and has no confidence either 
in himself or in any thing mortal; he puts forth his hand, but with- 
draws it hurriedly ; he rushes forward a step, but retreats with trem- 
bling precipitancy ; he wheedles and hectors, brags and apologises, by 
turns. Brave in words, “telling the bushes that he looks for wars,” 
he yet hears the hiss of the assassin’s ball in the term “ responsibility,” 
and falls into hysterics. There is something so irresistibly comic in 
the imbecility and misery of this “ strong government,” that the “ whole 
quire” of whigs and radicals 

“ hold their hips and loffe, 
And waxen in their mirth, and sneeze, and swear” 
itis the drollest set that ever blundered in the farce of government. 

But there is a serious light in which the country views the impotence 
of the administration. Their habit of resisting and then yielding, of 
proposing and then withdrawing important measures, fosters agitation 
on the one hand, and impairs confidence on the other. Not a few or 
the crazy timbers in our social edifice are felt to tremble or seen to 
move under their blows, but whether to be strengthened or shivered is 
a question of painful uncertainty. As Lord John Russell bluntly told 
them, they advertise themselves as the men for change—they “ unsettle 
every thing, and settle nothing.” 

The fatality that attends these men is seen in the complete failure 
of Peel’s paragon of financial schemes ;—in the repeal of that additional 
duty upon Irish whiskey, which they said would at once add to the 
revenue and diminish smuggling, but which they now admit has greatly 
increased the latter, and relatively diminished the former ;—in their 
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abandonment, amidst the taunts and jeers of the Commons, of that 
disgraceful specimen of ignorance, cupidity, and blundering—the Ec- 
clesiastical Courts’ Bill, of which they boasted in the Queen’s speech 
as a great measure of reform ;—but, most strikingly, in their policy 
regarding the importation of corn, the education question, and the state 
of Ireland. 

One short year ago the prime-minister carried a corn-bill through 
the legislature. It was one of his great measures, one on which his 
fame was to slide down to posterity with eclat; yet its life is not, at 
this moment, worth a twelve months’ purchase. The reasons for this 
are obvious enough. The arguments advanced and the spirit manifested 
by Sir Robert Peel and the other leading tories in opposing Mr, 
Villiers’s annual motions, and more particularly Lord John Russell’s 
proposition of a fixed duty, did unquestionably, and we conceive neces- 
sarily, lead the agricultural interest to confide in them as men pledged. 
to maintain intact the entire system of protection. In this confidence 
they put forth all their strength at the general election, and returned a 
majority of a hundred to enable the “certainly proximate premier” 
and his friends to fulfil their engagement. At the hustings all their 
candidates swore vehemently to “no surrender.” When, therefore, the 
first, the chiefest, measures submitted to parliament by the new minis- 
try were so many blows at protection, not to grain only, but to nearly 
all the produce of our soil,—and when these measures were seen to be 
supported by the greater part of the pro-corn-law members—the farmers 
and non-political landowners throughout the country were utterly 
amazed and confounded at so incredible, so portentous an exhibition, 
of shameless apostacy. The indignation and disgust thus excited were 
increased by the depreciation of animal food and the produce of the 
dairy-farm, and by the fall of wheat to 48s, per quarter, with the probabi- 
lity, (now nearly a certainty, ) of its sinking, in the course of the summer to 
38s., under the operation of a law designed to maintain the price some~ 
where between 54s. and 58s, The frequent enunciation of free-trade 
doctrines by Peel, Gladstone, and Graham, and their hesitating and in- 
consistent apologies for the protection they permitted to remain, 
together with the utter want of confidence they betrayed in the per- 
manence of that protection, completely bewildered the country-people, 
whose confusion and irritation have been aggravated by the additional 
blow so insidiously given in the Canada bill. In this state, with their 
old mental associations violently dissevered, their conceptions in a state 
of utter anarchy, and their faith entirely extinguished, they suddenly 
hear the quiet but earnest voice of Mr, Cobden in their county-halls ; 
they are inclined to hear what this famous leaguer has got to say ; they 
feel the fascination of the truths he utters; they begin to see Bae: | 
the delusion under which they have laboured as to the efficacy of law 
for the protection of anything but rent; and almost to a man they cry 
out for a total repeal of the Corn-laws. The only exception to such a 
vote has just occurred at Huntingdon, where the landlords, by previ- 
ously pledging their tenants in writing, by bringing them to the 
meeting, and placing them there under the eye of their stewards and 
law-agents, have succeeded in compelling about one-half of the 3000 
present to vote against the league. ‘The itinerant lecturers of the 
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league, and the myriads of pamphlets scattered by its agents over the 
whole face of the country, have greatly aided in effecting this marvel- 
lous change; and it will be admitted that Mr. Cobden has shown great 
sagacity in seizing the agricultural mind when it was precisely in a state 
to be withdrawn from its former course, and impelled in a right direc- 
tion. The premier has now the satisfaction of seeing the man whom, 
in a paroxysm of fear and hate, he attempted, by a mean and cowardly 
trick, to crush for ever—he has now the satisfaction of seeing this man 
leading an amount of opinion, agricultural as well as commercial, 
greater, beyond comparison, than that represented by his whole parlia- 
mentary force, and destined within a twelve-month from this time to 
compel him to adopt a free-trade in corn, or to bid a final adieu to that 
official dignity for which, through a long life, he has bartered away con- 
science, character, and happiness. 

Sir Robert Peel’s weakness in the country, from these legislative 
causes, produces, by a reflex action, weakness in the legislature itself. 
They who, in order to maintain their party in power, or to secure to 
themselves, ribbands, titles, or offices, voted for fiscal measures which 
they were pledged to oppose, have been impelled, from time to time, by 
the stings of conscience and the remonstrances of their constituents, to 
protest against this continual marching through Coventry with her 
majesty’s ragged regiment of advisers: and, although it is certain that, 
since they have sold themselves to Satan, with Satan they must go to the 
profoundest depths of perdition, yet he unquestionably experiences a 
prodigious deal of trouble in conducting them to their destination, so 
much so indeed as to distract his judgment, and sometimes paralyse his 
action. The mode of coercion adopted by the tyrant of this pandemo- 
nium, whenever anything like mutiny appears, is to summon before him 
the recusants, and threaten to dismiss them to that more dreaded hell— 
the presence of their constituents,—a threat which immediately produces 
its intended effect. 

In their conduct regarding the educational clauses of the Factories’ 
Bill, we have an extraordinary instance of the imbecility of the govern- 
ment. This was a measure as to which they especially prided them- 
selves, and which, we believe, they felt confident of carrying with very 
few and unimportant modifications ; yet, with a majority of 100 in the 
lower house of parliament, with more than a proportionate majority in 
the upper house, and therefore with triumphant numbers in favour of 
their measure, they are seen to quail before the indignant opposition of 
a minority of the nation. The fact is they had the fatuity so to frame 
their plan as, on the one hand, not to win the support of the cormorant 
church, and, on the other, so as to call forth the vigorous hostility of 
the dissenters. Assailed with tremendous energy by the minority, and 
unsustained by even a solitary cheer from the majority, they first sue for 
a compromise, and, on that being spurned, flee the field oppressed with 
a humiliating sense of discomfiture and disgrace. We lament, that the 
nonconformists did not unite in demanding an equitable modification 
rather than a total abandonment of the bill; but, that any government, 
constituted of elements less insane than a conglomeration of Stowells, 
Lane Foxes, and Mc. Gees, could be so ignorant of the state of opinion 

as not to foresee that such a measure must create an opposition all but 
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overwhelming, is to us really incredible. This discreditable ignorance,— 
this consequent crushing defeat,—this sad exhibition of impotence, has 
given rise to an almost universal feeling of contempt among both ultra 
churchmen and sectarians. The former feel that such a government is 

unworthy of any effort in its behalf—the latter are encouraged to enter- 

tain projects of aggression on the yet unsubdued territory of ecclesias- 

tical domination. What previously remained of the prestige in favour of 
these precious officials has, by this last dishonour, been almost entirely 

effaced. 

Sir James Graham appears very sensible of the degree in which he 
has damaged his party with the Wesleyan Methodists. The weight of 
this community has always been thrown, by its rulers, into the tory 
end of the political scale. This indeed is quite natural. Its polity, 
the creation of a mind, pious and disinterested, yet essentially despotic, 
is a faithful reflection of its parent intellect : the priesthood—zealous 
and devoted men—are the sole depositories of power. By the law of self- 
preservation, therefore, they have a bias in favour of all possessors of 
legalized power, a leaning towards rulers rather than the ruled, in other 
words a tory tendency. These invaluable allies the cabinet has con- 
verted into foes. Possibly the leaders of the body, the Buntings, the 
Dixons, the Jacksons, and the Hannahs, whose opinions are ultra-con- 
servative—possibly they, with others of the ministry, may be won 
back to old and congenial associations ; but, unquestionably, the minds 
of the laity have received an impulse in the opposite direction not to be 
arrested. Their eyes have been opened to the true character of 
toryism, and they have deserted its ranks. 

Sir R. Peel has long foreseen that Ireland would prove a perilous 
rock in his course whenever the helm of state should be committed to 
his hands ; and we now see him anxiously struggling among her mad- 
dened breakers, while the scornful laugh of the demon of the storm is 
heard above its wild howlings. The right hon. baronet cannot rule 
Ireland in peace. His own dispositions are conciliatory ; but he is 
inextricably bound to a hated faction as the chief instruments of bis 
administration. Hence arise opposite tendencies, producing the most 
deplorable vacillation and inconsistency. The danger is daily becoming 
more imminent. All thoughtful men are looking forward with appre- 
hension to the consequences of the alternate rashness and timidity, and 
the stark folly and blindness, which characterise the present Irish policy. 

What is the state of Ireland? and what are her causes of discontent ? 
We have just returned from a visit to that country. In her metropolis 
we have conversed with some of the most enlightened and influential 
citizens, both catholics and protestants ; men who, though of the liberal 
party, some of them indeed radicals, are yet decidedly opposed to a 
repeal of the union. From these men we learn that the question of 
repeal has got an intense hold of the entire catholic population, with the 
exception of a portion of the higher classes, among whom, howeve!, it 
is rapidly spreading ; and that hatred to England is daily increasing in 
virulence. The liberal protestants are hostile to a separation of the 
countries ; but they strongly disapprove of the conduct of the govern- 
ment, which they look upon as a serio-comic farce, at once ludicrous 

and dangerous. They know the people to be peaceably disposed, but 
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they fear that some onslaught of the orange-faction, or some mad 
escapade of the government, may set them in a flame. 

We had an opportunity of attending a repeal meeting at a village 
among the hills. No men of mark were there. The chief speaker was 
a tailor. The attendance was consequently small, probably not exceed- 
ing 1,500 persons. They consisted chiefly of farmers and labourers, 
There were, however, some half-dozen open carriages, belonging to 
private families, and containing mostly young gentlemen, with a few 
very genteel and one or two very lovely girls, The meeting was 
enthusiastic, yet admirable for order and good temper. We entered 
into conversation with several on the outskirts of the assembly, and, 
after its conclusion, with various knots of individuals proceeding along 
the road. The grounds of complaint were—the absence of landlords 
from the country; the subjection of the tenantry to grasping agents ; 
the injustice and the cruelties attending the consolidation of farms ; the 
poor law ; the church; the inadequacy of their representation in parlia- 
ment; the ignorance and indifference of the English to their wrongs ; 
the accession of a faction to power that hates the Irish race and religion ; 
the odious and insulting appointments to high offices ; and the dismissal 
of the only magistrates in whom they felt any confidence. We argued 
against repeal, and they listened and replied with perfect good temper. 
They laughed at the warlike demonstrations that were going on, saying, 
“we are not likely to break the laws, for we are all teetotallers; we 
know better than that now.” They were all persuaded that a domestic 
legislature would soon give prosperity to the country. At every step 
we found that the people had the same views and feelings. Everywhere, 
in fact, they were repealers. 

We were surprised at the knowledge these poor people possessed of 
the condition of Ireland ; of the events that were taking place ; of the 
state of opinion in both countries; of the proceedings in parliament; 
and of the doings of the executive. On inquiring how they came by this 
information, we learnt that it is very much the practice for half-a-dozen 
neighbours to join at a newspaper, which, when read by them all, is 
exchanged for a different paper taken in by another set. 

This agitation is rendered greatly more formidable by the habit of 
abstinence from all intoxicating liquors, which prevails amongst the 
Romish population. It was exceedingly gratifying to us, as we trudged 
along the fertile valleys and over the bleak hills, to see that in almost 
every instance, where a public-house had been kept, the brush had been 
drawn over the word whiskey, §c., aud tea § coffee painted above. 
We found the inmates of wretched mud hovels, scarcely fit for cow- 
houses, reclaimed from drunkenness and riot, to sobriety and order. 
We were assured by the superintendents of mines, that, with scarcely 
an exception, the miners, the smelters, and the numerous cart-drivers 
were tee-totallers. On inquiring if there were no relapsing into the old 
habits of drunkenness, we were assured that the instances had been 
extremely rare during the last two years. During the time of our stay 
in the country, we did not see adrunken man. How is Sir Robert Pee] 
to deal with repealers like these? If they would drink whiskey, and 
break out into a fiery rebellion, the thing would be easy enough, 
These water drinkers there is no managing. The fact of the priesthood 
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and most of the hierarchy having joined the movement, affords an 
additional guarantee for its peaceful character, and adds greatly to its 
formidableness. These men, by a sincere sympathy with the wants and 
woes of the people, and an earnest devotion to their well-being, have 
acquired their entire confidence and esteem, and are looked up to as 
their best councillors and truest friends. The unbounded influence 
thus legitimately acquired will be directed at once to foment the agitation, 
and to restrain it within safe limits. The power of the liberator to 
wield the masses at his pleasure will be directed to the same ends. And 
if these influences succeed, which we see no reason to doubt, heaven 
have mercy on the baffled and helpless ministry. 

The complaints of Ireland are well founded. The whigs, with all 
their short-comings and habitual postponement of national to mere party 
objects, have rendered service to Ireland; and their government of that 
country under lords Normanby and Fortesque, was felt to be a kindly 
and fostering one. The people were therefore disposed to leave in 
abeyance some of the grievances, which, on the accession of a party to 
power whose name has long been a synonyme for Ireland’s foe, they 
press with so startling a vigour. But a whig administration could not 
long have staved off those questions. It is not to be supposed that 
the people would long have borne with so defective a franchise, and so 
inadequate a representation in parliament. A demand for justice in this 
respect, or, as the alternative, for a parliament of their own, was sure to 
arise. The question of the tenure of land too must inevitably have been 
forced on by the altered policy of the landed proprietors. It must soon 
have been dealt with, and now whoever may be in office had better prepare 
to grapple with it. The partition of the land into minute holdings is 
indeed an enormous evil; but, in abandoning a system which has arisen 
partly from the cupidity and folly of the proprietors, but mainly from 
that misgovernment by England which has prevented the rise of 
manufactures, and the accumulation of capital, wherewith to employ 
the increasing population—in abandoning this system, special measures 
should be adopted by the legislature, in behalf of its unfortunate and 
unoffending victims. This exceptional interference with the rights of 
property would of course be only for a limited time, to meet a special 
emergency. The question of the ecclesiastical establishment too has 
been slowly approaching us, like a hideous monster, for some time back. 
As it comes near, it appears a very devil to grapple with; and depend 
upon it, if not seized and throttled by a bold and honest minister, it will 
soon spring upon and crush him, Never since the introduction of sin 
into the world did Satan devise anything so exquisitely adapted to 
pervert the religion of heaven to the fell purposes of human demoral- 
ization and ruin, as the scheme of the imposition of a protestant church 
upon a catholic population. The reverse of this would not be so evil 
in its consequences by a thousand degrees; but the father of lies has 
never yet succeeded in forcing the catholicism of one million out of 
eight upon the remaining seven millions of protestants. No! his chef- 
d'-ouvre in this way is to be found in Ireland! But it cannot endure. 
It must come to an end. We say this as earnest protestants, and sincere 
friends to the church of Latimer and Ridley, in all but its political 
attributes. We believe that if our church had been left to make its way 
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among the Irish, in a purely missionary character, it would by this time 
have achieved great spiritual conquests, instead of suffering, as is the 
fact, a relative decline in numbers and influence, and proving a source 
of bitterness, distraction, and crime. Its abolition as an establishment, 
and the appropriation of tythes and other ecclesiastical property, to the 
education of the whole people, and the founding of colleges for the 
training of ministers of all denominations, we conceive to be not less 
necessary for its prosperity, than for the social regeneration of the 
country. The peddling scheme of legalisation of catholicism, which the 
Standard, at the suggestion no doubt of the government, is putting 
forward as a fecler—a scheme, giving the priesthood a legal claim upon 
their flocks for payment, according to some sort of tariff, for services 
rendered, and to the people who pay, a legal claim for those services 
—would prove as complete an abortion as any other of the premier’s 
numerous failures. It would be spurned alike by the clergy and 
the laity. 

Now, as Peel's habit of unexpectedly surrendering the position he is 
appointed to defend, fills us with apprehension as to the stability of the 
union between the two countries, we would suggest to him a middle 
course, which is advocated by some of the honest and enlightened Irish 
liberal papers. They propose that Ireland should have a local legisla- 
ture, for strictly Irish objects—the imperial legislature alone dealing 
with national affairs; and that the Irish should be fairly represented in 
the imperial parliament. The adoption of this plan would, it is believed, 
secure a proper attention to the interests of the country, and effectually 
ward off the threatened repeal. But suggestions are vain, The minis- 
ters are divided in their views, and vacillating in their policy. They 
have not the moral courage to allay agitation by any bold measures of 
justice, nor the animal daring to put it down by force of arms. On one 
day, through the Irish Chancellor, they declare the legality of the repeal 
meetings—on the next, through the English Chancellor, their illegality. 
They dismiss magistrates for attending such legal meetings, and then 
deprecate, in subdued tones, the effect of their act upon the independent 
portion of the bench, They surround the island with war steamers, 
and cover its surface with troops, who are hoaxed with a false alarm by 
the orangemen, but received with respect and saluted with cheers by 
the repealers. Their home-secretary madly libels the catholic nobility 
and gentry, by an implied charge of perjury, and then, feeling the recoil 
of his violence, flatly denies having uttered such a charge. Their 
alternate exhibitions of petty rashness and unworthy timidity—the 
weakness, inconsistency, and uncertainty of their conduct—have sub- 
jected them to the indignant scorn of the orange faction, and to the 
irrepressible laughter of O’Connell’s multitudinous gatherings ; and if 
they do not commit felo-de-se, the danger is that they will wax des- 
perately valorous, one of these dog-days, and have a snap at the union. 

This, then, on a broad view, appears to be our condition—In Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, the democratic principle, under different 
forms, is at war with the aristocratic. These forces are so equally 
balanced, that the strongest government the country has had for 
half a century lies helpless between them, oscillating with their 
slightest variations of relative momentum. This negation of will in the 
central power is, however, in a great degree, the result of a neutraliza- 
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tion, within itself, of both the social principles. Now this peculiar 
relation of the powers of the state one to another, is undoubtedly fraught 
with danger; yet it does as unquestionably constitute a crisis most 
favourable, under bold, far-seeing, skilful guidance, for a further deve- 
lopement of the popular power. But “ who is sufficient for these 
things?” Not Lord John Russell, honest and liberal though he be, 
and, according to a very reverend humourist, “ignorant enough of all 
moral fear to perform the operation for the stone, or assume (with or 
without ten minutes’ notice) the command of the channel fleet.” 


A FRAGMENT. 





At night’s still hour, when silvery moonbeams fall 
In silence o’er the earth, and all the breeze 

Hath sighed itself to rest —when every leaf 

Hangs idle on its stem, and e’en the sea 

Has stilled its restless billows, whilst the stream 
Alone makes music as it leaps along— 

At such an hour as this, how sad to muse 

On days of bygone bliss, on homes and friends— 
Dear friends and homes perchance for us no more! 
Such silent hours give birth to mournful thought, 

It may be on the ocean’s rolling wave, 

Or ‘neath the branches of the forest trees, 

Or in some lonely pile, whose ruined wall, 

Or broken arch, or tower with moss o’ergrown, 
Tells to the musing mind how glories fade, 

How proud mementoes of the olden time, 

And halls-baronial, once with festive laugh 
Resounding—speak now only in their voice 

Of waste and solitude !—those mournful tones 
Which seem to bring the spectres of the past! 

In dim array before us. 

‘ # * * “ 

And memory, too, is rife amongst the tombs, 

How pale, and yet how life-like are the forms 
Which rise from out the graves, where all our hopes— 
And young affections—and our dearest friends,— 
Are laid in death’s embracee. Yet still there seems 
A beauty in the grave.— How oft it brings 

The voice of feeling from the selfish heart, 

And bids the frozen fountain of our tears 

Dissolve in pity’s stream! The very voice 

Of worldly greatness calms its haughty mood, 

And melts into low murmurs, whilst it cheers 

With words of sweet import the mourner’s woe, 
And bids the tear to cease—the heart to still. 

Oh, death! thou com’st with heavenly influence, 
And rainest dew upon the burning soil 

Of human hearts, and each sweet drop thou pour’st 
Doth cleanse some stain of earth, and leave the plant 
More pure—more fair to meet the glorious light.— L. G. W. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


LIFE IN MEXICO.* 


The volume thus entitled, the fruits of a residence of two years in 
Mexico by a lady connected with one of the embassies, is composed of 
a series of letters, written to the members of a private family, evidently 
without any intention of publication, but containing a great quantity of 
valuable information as to the social condition of a country with which 
we are very imperfectly acquainted. Those who know not the bless- 
ings of residing among a people where revolutions of blood are 
unknown, will read with deep interest the vicissitudes to which less 
fortunate nations are exposed. Each successive pronunciamento, as it 
is termed, brought with it new horrors and sufferings, while it tended, as 
a physical-force change always does, to the establishment of a military 
despotism. Omitting the politics, with which indeed our fair author is 
less acquainted, and in which she does not profess to feel so much 
interest as in the manners and habits of those around her, we pass 
on to the peculiarities which distinguish the Mexican character. 
This character deficient, perhaps from the climate, in energy and 
perseverance, has a sweetness and kindliness about it with which 
all must heartily sympathise, while their charity to their poorer 
brethren might well shame those upon whom education should have 
bestowed more cultivated affections. In illustration of this feeling we 
present the following description of the Cuna, or fondling hospital, 
directed by a Junta of ladies :— 

** We went in the evening to visit the Cuna, which is not a fine building, 
but alarge, healthy, airy house. At the door, where there are a 
porter and his wife, the babies are now given in. Formerly they 
were put in at the reja, at the window of the porter’s lodge ; but this 
had to be given up, in consequence of the tricks played by boys or 
idle persons, who put in dogs, cats, or dead animals, As we were 
going up stairs, we heard an old woman singing a cheerful ditty in an 
awfully cracked voice, and as we got a full view of her before she could 
see us, we saw a clean, old body sitting, singing and sewing, while a 
baby rolling on the floor in a state of perfect ecstacy, was keeping up 
asort of crowing duct with her. She seemed delighted to see these 
ladies, who belong to the Junta, and led us into a large hall where a 
score of nurses and babies were performing a symphony of singing, 
hushing, crying, lullabying, and other nursery music. All along the 
room were little green painted beds, and both nurses and babies looked 
clean and healthy. The s knew every baby and nurse and direct- 
ress by name. Some of the babies were remarkably pretty, and when 
we had admired them sufficiently, we were taken into the next hall, 
occupied by little girls of two, three, and four years old. They were 
all seated on little mats at the foot of their small green beds; a regi- 
ment of the finest and healthiest children possible ; a directress in the 
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room sewing. At our entrance, they all jumped up simultaneously, 
and surrounded us with the noisiest expressions of delight. One told 
me in a confidential whisper, that “‘ Manuelita had thumped her own 
head, and had a pain in it ;” but J could not see that Manuelita seemed 
to be suffering any acute agonies, for she made more noise than any of 
them. One little girl sidled up to me, and said in a most insinuating 
voice, ** Me lievas tu? “ Will you take me away with you ?”—for 
even at this early age they begin to have a glimmering idea that those 
whom the ladies choose from amongst them are peculiarly favoured. 
We staid some time with them, and admired their healthy, happy, and 
well-fed appearance ; and then proceeded to the apartment of the boys ; 
all little things of the same age, sitting ranged in a row like senators in 
congress, and, strange to say, much quieter and graver than the female 
babies ; but this must have been from shyness, for before we came away, 
we saw them romping in great style. The directresses seem good 
respectable women, and kind to the children, who, as I mentioned 
before, are almost all taken away and brought up by rich people, before 
they have time to know that there is any thing peculiar or unfortunate 
in their situation. After this adoption, they are completely on a level 
with the other children of the family—an equal portion is left 
them, and although their condition is never made a secret of, they 
frequently marry as well as their adopted brothers and sisters.” 

Did our limits permit we should gladly quote largely from the volume 
from which the above extracts are made. [It contains in almost every 
page a quantity of information not indeed elaborately expressed but 
most agreeably and readably laid before us, and introduces us into 
almost every species of society from the court to the convent, with an 
ease at once grateful and characteristic of truthfulness. Mexican life is 
developed in all its phases, and we can cordially recommend the work 
to our male as well as female readers. 


THE WIVES OF ENGLAND, ruHerr RELATIVE DUTIES, DOMESTIC 


INFLUENCE, AND SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS.* 


This work, like Mrs. Ellis’s previous ones, shows much reflection on 
the character of woman—on the relations she is called to sustain and 
the duties to perform—on the sources of danger or safety, of weakness 
or strength, of happiness or unhappiness, which lie in her path through 
life ; and contains not a little valuable counsel and necessary admoni- 
tion, expressed in language bespeaking a cultivated taste, and evidently 
springing from a warm heart. 

Mrs. Ellis is widely read and more widely talked of; yet she is not 
a favourite with those for whose especial benefit she writes. We lately 
asked, in a party of both sexes, what could be the reason for this, when 
a worthy friend of ours, a cynical old bachelor, whose sympathies are 
more apt to gather around Italian greyhounds than the daughters of 
England, bluntly replied—‘ humph! the reason is plain—she draws 
her pictures of women from real life, but they like fiction better than 


* By the Author of “The Women of England.” Fisher, Son, and Co., London. 
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truth.” We, of course, united with the ladies in an indignant tirade 
against the calumniator, and concurred in what seemed to be, when 
their equanimity was restored, a deliberately formed judgment of their 
preceptress—viz : that she unduly glorifies man, and unjustly depre- 
ciates woman—that she is a little too oracular, and more than a little 
too censorious—that her lessons are deficient in condensation, and 
ought sometime to come to an end, We assented, we say, to this judg- 
ment at the time. 


THE YOUNG MILLINER.* 


The position in any society of the female sex is said to afford an unvarying 
index of its state of civilization ; and again it is asserted that the women of 
England are regarded with peculiar tenderness by our laws, and enjoy pecu- 
liar privileges in the social communion. Thus, logically demonstrating our 
own elevated worth, we go on to point to countries, in the more luxurious of 
which we find women living a life of prisoned monotony, and, in the more 
simple, tilling the ground and bearing the burdens, “the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water” for their barbaric lords ; whilst, turning home again 
to England, we glorify ourselves and the constitution (for “the constitution” 
has to do with all these matters) with the proud thought that women are 
allowed to go shopping and spending where they will—to play chess with 
their husbands—to preside at their feasts and imdulge in wime and flirtation 
with the guests ;—to frequent routes and concerts in whatever attire the 
weather the modeists, or their own modicum of delicacy may suggest. 
And if this be not liberty, say we, and here be not evidences of advanced 
civilization, where, in all present or ancient time shall they be looked for! 
Where ? 

It might be answered,—in our collieries, perhaps—in those subterranean 
houses of savage infamy, whereinto if virtue or maiden modesty have ever 
entered, they can have entered only to be brought in contact with, and into 
rapid sumilitude to the passions of the brute clothed in habiliments of 
humanity. Or in our factories, where, (whilst it is not necessary to join in 
the wholesale clamour of mongering humanity against the “ system,”) it 
must be admitted that girls acquire not the knowledge and the habits which 
are to make good wives, nor are wives occupied so beneficially as if they were 
dancing their infant offspring on their knee, and practising and inculcating 
that domestic economy of which the moral worth to the community is above 
all calculation, whilst even to the particular family it is of more pecuniary 
value than the slight additional income produced by the dedication of the 
mother to the toils of machinery. Or shall we look for the boasted privileges of 
English women, and the consequent evidences of our own superior humanity, 
to the travail-worn ministrants of fashion—those hapless creatures who 
literally “‘ keep their lamp trimmed and burning,” but for purposes as alien 
to religion, and the Bible we are quoting, as is the system under which such 
toils and watchings and woes are suffered to continue ? 

_ It may be that to a portion (we would hope a majority,) of British women 
rights are conceded, and a position in society is awarded, such as among 
other nations women do not enjoy; indeed it would be strange if associated 
with a sober, manly, and generous race, such as (for we must trumpet our 
own praises!) we ‘“Saxons’’ still are, the position of women in this 
country did not in some degree correspond with the character and standing 


* By Mas. Sront London Cunningham and Mortimer 
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of their lords. But it is equally true, we fear, that whatever may be the 
original cause of these things, the struggle for station and subsistence in 
England is becoming so fieree—we are approaching daily so much nearer to 
that state, extraordmary and heretofore unwitnessed—of what may safely 
be called civilized barbarism, wherein “every man’s hand is against his 
neighbour” in the contest for food or gold—the rich are so rapidly becoming 
richer, the poor poorer—that like a beleaguered city, or a squadron preparing 
for the strife, we can find rations and living room for no useless hands or idle 
mouths,—a!ll must “lend a hand,” if they would not starve or be trodden 
down ; and thus it is that even those who, according to the strict code of 
British morals, (and, as we have before said, of the “ constitution”) should 
form but the ornament to the Capitol of our social fabric, have gradually 
been forced to join in the burden and heat of daily toil, and to struggle for a 
day’s bread—not only with, but (but we blush to own it) for their lords. 
We should rejoice to think that this giant evil in our social state is yet capable 
of cure—that the light which has lately been cast by Parliament upon these 
dark spots in our character and history could suffice to dissipate them. We 
fear, however, that it is too late—that the snake may now be “ scotched” 
only—that the stone will go on rolling— 
Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum ! 


Or at ail events until and unless by some miraculous effort,—such as nature 
can make to relieve herself of her oppressions—we relieve the valve of our 
social economy of its too-high pressure, and so can afford once more to make 
our women what our boastings and our “ constitution” have (of late only 
poetically) described them to be—the pride and ornament of British society. 

Until, however, this happy consummation of good can be obtained, we 
must content ourselves with any amendment of the evil—any via media, 
which Parliament or the philanthropists can stake out. And as knowledge 
of an evil is said to be half the cure, and as the easier and more agreeable of 
attainment knowledge is made the more rapidly it will spread—it seems to 
be a logical conclusion that the authoress of the work which heads these 
remarks has aided materially in the cure of a crying grievance, by penning 
for its exposure a very entertaining and beautiful tale. 

It has not happened to us heretofore to have to notice any of the literary 
performances of Mrs. Stone, except William Langshawe—the Cotton Lord. 
If we except some sketches in a local print with which her family had been 
long and honourably connected, we believe Mrs. Stone’s first literary effort 
was in the “Art of Needlework,” a book which has had the surest testimony 
to its merit in the eminent success which has attended it. 1t opened out an 
almost untried field of knowledge, and one of considerable value when its 
rich soil came to be ploughed up, though it might at first sight appear 
trifling; and whilst we do not intend to say that Mrs. Stone’s book has com- 
pletely exhausted all the material, we may safely give it the praise of having 
been—considering it was so new—a very complete treatise on its theme, and 
one which acquired for its authoress merited fame. We presume the 
impulses of ambition prompted Mrs. Stone to diverge from the useful matter- 
of-fact class of subjects to which her “needlework” belongs, to the more 
imaginative, and so far, of course, loftier range of works of fiction—novels as 
we call them. At all events her next essay in literature, and first as a 
novelist, was ‘‘ William Langshawe,” a work to which it were injustice to 
deny the merits of boldness m the portraiture and a considerable amount of 
truth; how much exactly, we are not the parties fairly to decide. The 
subject was an ungainly and ungracious one, ill-fitted at the best to a lady’s 
hand, bare of poetic interest and the materials for fashionable fiction. It 
was impossible to handle it without exciting on the one hand or the other the 
charge of partiality; just as now-a-days one class aver that the devil is 
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blacker than he is painted—another that he is not quite so black. None but 
a headlong, earnest woman would, indeed, have ventured to navigate be- 
tween the Scylla and Charybdis of these contending parties. Mrs. Stone, 
however, did paint, though it may be somewhat rudely. She did not like 
Mrs. Trollope only daud. 


Her second* was of the class of historical novels—fitz—Jameses, they 
might well be dubbed, for this manifold reducer of the “old almanac” of 
history to the “novel” adornment of the drawing-room, threatens by his 
multitudinous productions to establish a literary genus of his own. Probably 
the dread of fostering into similar progenitiveness another such “ self-acting”’ 
novelist has deterred many a reader, and so deprived the book of consider- 
able celebrity ; for undoubtedly it presents a striking and correct portraiture 
of the men, and manners, and thoughts of itstime. With a better known 
name on its title, it would have acquired a permanent reputation, notwith- 
standing its somewhat too long descriptions of place and scene, and some 
other blemishes, the offspring probably of that canon of the fashionable pub- 
lishers which saith that a volume must fill three octavos. 


The “ Young Milliner” fills but one volume, thus bidding bold defiance to 
this “ damnable doctrine,” and it displays consequently more terseness of 
style and description—a more rapid and active motion of the scenes and plot, 
and bolder though well finished portraits. The subject which points “ the 
moral and adorns the tale” is the oppressions and degradation of the class of 
sempstresses, and particularly the milliners’ apprentices, a class whom the 
people of the world—men and women—look upon only as ministrants to 
their pleasure, either in one way or in another,—but in whom much virtue, 
goodness, and intelligence may still be found—who are often the woe-worn 
children of struggling virtue or declining gentility, and of whom (though vice 
may disfigure some of its members) it would be well, as Scott says, that if we 
remember what they are we should alsoremember who made them what they 
are. 


The story is simple and unaffected—one of those too-true tales which any 
of us may encounter in our every day round; and in the delineation it does 
not exceed that licensed boldness of portraiture (it does not deserve the 
name of exaggeration) which is permitted both to the writer of romance and 
to the dramatist, and which is indeed necessary to the telling effect of either 
class of literature, for, as the poet says, 

——— “Si vis me flere, 


Dolendum est primum ipsi tibi; 
Tunc tua me infortunia ledent.” 


It gives us pleasure to watch and to record the rapid advances in skill and 
popularity which our authoress is making; and the best wish we can utter 
for Mrs. Stone is, that in each of her successive works she may evidence the 
same power of self-discipline and improvement which her several published 
works have heretofore displayed, for then her success will be sure and 
lasting. 


We hear, by the way, that Mrs. Stone is engaged upon a work of a more 
solid description than those latterly published under her name, the subject 
being one which she is peculiarly qualified to handle. 


* Miss Penn and her niece 
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CANADA, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the other Bririsu 
Provinces 1n Nortu America, with a Plan of NatrionaL Co.Loni- 
ZATION.* 


In this volume Mr. Buckingham completes the account of his examination 
of North America. We confess to a little prejudice against his writings,—he 
is too much of a book-maker for our taste: nevertheless we must confess, 
that, though he does compile, he compiles well; while for those who have 
not easy access to the originals, such abstracts as this are useful and conve- 
nient. Our readers must not, however, run away with the idea that the book 
is all or nearly all borrowed; there is much in it of original and valuable 
observation. 


Canada is just at present peculiarly interesting. It is likely to be more 
than ever the home of our countrymen, exiled by our Corn Laws, and every 
source of information as to their position and prospects is highly valuable. 
Mr. Buckingham has taken great pains to give the state and amount of the 
trade of the larger ports and towns, and the quality of the land, and the state 
of feeling of the inhabitants,—a source of no little anxiety so shortly after an 
armed insurrection. 

The volume concludes with a very plausibly written chapter on Emigration ; 
urging the expediency of conveying to Canada a large portion of our sup- 
posed surplus population at the National expense. We are of opinion that 
there is no real surplus population—that if fair play were allowed to industry 
all who are able to work would readily find remunerative employment, and 
are convinced that Emigration, though it may be very beneficial to those who 
go, can never effectually relieve the distresses of those who remain. All 
that government ought to do is to remove obstructions—to leave each to 
pursue his own interest unimpeded, trusting that each can judge better what 
is his real interest, than any other man or body of men can do for him—and 
that what is the real interest of each is the real interest of all. In such 
ways, however, government may do much. Hitherto its interference has 
been principally for mischief. 


We are presented throughout tle volume with several unmistakeable indi- 
cations of the evil effects of protection upon the protected. Our duties, by 
giving an artificial value to Canadian timber, have induced an unnatural and 
injurious diversion of capital and labour to the timber trade, from really more 
profitable employment—cultivation of the soil. The advantage to the indivi- 
duals intended to be benefited is nothing. Competition has brought down 
the profits of capital in the protected, to the same rate as in the unprotected 
employments ; and as the latter are naturally the more profitable of the two, 
(else the monopoly would have no effect) the owners of the former participate 
with those of the latter in the general loss. Besides this mere economical 
injury, an interest has grown up apparently adverse to the general welfare, 
and the Canadians have before them the prospect of a long and obstinate 
struggle between themselves and the timber merchants, not unlike that in 
which we are engaged with our landowners. We trust the certainty of their 
ultimate success is as evident as our own. 


The volume before us is very handsomely got up, and is illustrated by 
numerous steel engravings from drawings by W. H. Bartlett. 


* By James S. BuckincHaM. London: Fisher, Son, and Co 
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REPORT or Specrat Assistant Poor-LAw COMMISSIONERS ON 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN AGRICULTURE. 


We have only a few days since received this valuabie and well-timed report, 
to which we beg to direct the earnest attention of our readers. It has long 
been the fashion to represent the towns as the seat of everything corrupt and 
diseased, the country of everything pure and healthful; the immorality of 
large towus having been a fruitful theme for many an active pen. Far be it 
from us to rejoice that the country is proved to have its evils too, not less 
perhaps in degree though somewhat different in kind from those of the more 
crowded communities ; but we can hardly help a little chuckling at the com- 
plete overthrow of the sophists who argue against commercial freedom, on 
the plea that it would convert a moral rural into an immoral civic population ; 
a sophism exploded by the proof that human nature is human nature still, 
whether in the crowded alley or under the green-wood’s shade, and that there 
is temptation and ignorance, misery and vice, among the half-starved pea- 
santry as well as the overworked artizans. We must not seck to deny exist- 
ence of the evil, but set manfully to work to diminish its extent, and remove 
its causes. Comfortable subsistence first, adequate education next, and then 
—but what is not included in these two? 

We have not yet had time to prepare a proper account of this report, which, 
however, we hope to lay before our readers in our next. 


SONGS FOR THE MILLIONS AND OTHER POEMS.* 


Here is another indication of the times,—another proof that the people 
have amongst them men of their own elass who are not the mere slaves of a 
bad system, but thinkers and workers, anxious for the improvement and re- 
demption of their fellow-labourers. Stott it appears was born at Manchester 
in the year 1813, of humble parents, both of whom dying when he was under 
six years of age, and he the youngest of thirteen children, a maiden aunt—those 
maiden aunts are ever the kindest of God’s creatures—took him under her 
protection, “and nobly struggled by persevering industry to keep him from 
want, until he attained his ninth year.” What noble struggles, unknown to 
or unheeded by the wealthy are made by the working classes of this country ! 
Stott was then admitted into Cheetham’s Hospital, having previously at the 
Nationa] Free School, Manchester, “received the simple rudiments of educa- 
“tion, namely, been taught to read and write. These acquirements were of 
“ great advantage to him in gaining admission into the Hospital. During his 
“stay at this excellent but much abused institution, from the year 1822 to 
“1827, he made little progress in learning from the education of the boys 
“being so shamefully neglected.” We fear this would not be found a 
solitary instance of small progress being made either at this or many other 
institutions of a similar nature; the routine of catechism teaching, which is 
given in place of useful information makes but little impression on the minds 
of youth, and is of small importance on entering the world. The circum- 
stances with which a boy is surrounded afterwards are the guides to his future 
conduct, along with his natural propensity for good or evil, Give a boy the 
means of obtaining knowledge and we care little under what creed he may 
have sat or what catechism he may have parrot-like swallowed. Bring him 
into active life and he will soon shake off the incubus, if he possess energy 


By BensaMiIn Storr, of Manchester, Bookbinder. Middleton: H. Horsman.—p.p. 100 
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sufficient to battle with the world ard to take a lead among his class, if not, 
he is impotent for evil and we need not fear him. 

The poems before us possess considerable merit when we consider the 
humble position of the writer, and what we value still more breathe honest 
and independent sentiments such as we are glad to find growing up amongst the 
people. We have not space for quotation, but we can assure our readers that 
they will find the volume to possess a healthy tone of thought often absent 
in books aiming at a higher standard. 


LETTERS WRITTEN DURING A JOURNEY TO SWITZERLAND 
IN THE AUTUMN OF 1841.* 


These Letters are obviously the outpourings of affectionate feeling and cul- 
tivated intelligence; the fair writer has large and liberal sympathy for every- 
thing which can elevate humanity, and she, therefore, looks upon Switzer- 
land, not merely as a land of unrivalled scenery but as the theatre of mighty 
events replete with everlasting interest to those who have just sense of tne 
moral dignity of man. Viewing Switzerland as the mountain-cradle of 
European freedom, she reads the name of TELL on its granite walls, and sees 
the reflections of many a patriot struggle in its mirrowed lakes. Her histori- 
cal sketches are admirably set in her descriptions of scenery, the “ local 
habitation” which she gives to the valorous exploits of the Swiss patriots 
invests them with a life and a reality that seem to place them almost in the 
range of contemporary action. 

We have often been struck by the appropriateness of the scenery which 
Nature has provided for great actions on the theatre of the world. Nowhere 
could the cause of liberty and independence have more appropriately 
fixed the eternal reminiscences of a glorious triumph over barbaric insolence 
and feudal tyranny than at Grandson and Morat. There wasno need to 
erect the trophied temple, the triumphal arch, or the storied pyramid ! 
Nature had provided the monuments as if she had from the remotest ages 
predicted the victory. 

The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea. 

Ages have past away, and still the scenery of this battle-field speaks more 
directly to the heart than “ storied urn or animated bus*.” The everlasting 
mountains of their land are the unperishable records of the bravery of the 
Switzers, and in Mrs. Ashton Yates these monuments have found a worthy 
interpreter. 

The lighter parts of these volumes exhibit much playfulness of humour 
and freshness of imagination, particularly in delineating traits of personal 
character. They should form part of the travelling library of all who visit 
Switzerland, for they people the solitariness of its Alpine scenery with the 
shades of heroes, and give an intellectual meaning and a moral purpose to 
st stupendous masses with which Nature has fenced round that favoured 
and. 





* By Mrs. Asutow Yates. Duncan and Malcolm. 
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